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COSMOGONY. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GEOLOGIC AGES OF THE EARTH. 


IN our previous investigations, we traced the origin of mat- 
ter to the unoriginated and infinite kingdom of spirituality, 
which we call God. We decided that it was, as it were, the 
sheddings from his interior and ineffable effulgence, which 
gave birth to the universe of material worlds. We saw the 
primitive ocean of ethereal immensity, the stupendous mass 
of unorganized matter in which acted and reacted the elec- 
tric and magnetic forces. We pierced through the clouds 
of flame that enwrapt the primeval chaos, and saw the in- 
fant worlds in process of condensation,— our earth jetted 
from the sun, and rolling through space as an immense ball 
of fire, over which death and chaos seemed to reign su- 
preme. Its limits at first extended on every side beyond 
the moon, with a diameter of not less than 500,000 miles, 
and its density much less than that of our atmosphere. As 
the earth radiated its heat into space, it contracted its area 
till it became fluid. During the measureless period in which 
the forces of radiation and condensation worked on to their 
destiny, the scenery was grand and awful; the firmament 
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glowed lurid with the planetary fires; the sun and stars 
shone through the red haze with portentous hue, and the 
terrific forces of the new-born world labored on in convul- 


sions and fire. 

By radiation the temperature continually decreased, and 
after a long succession of ages a slight crust began to form 
over the fluctuating fiery surface. The equilibrium was 
unstable. The crust was at first constantly ruptured by the 
waves beneath; contracting unequally, it broke in fragments, 
and so gave vent to the fires within. The surface, wrinkled 
into wave-like folds, looked like an ocean frozen during a 
storm, with its tost ice-waves dead still in their heaped up 
crests. The crust of rock was not like common granite now, 
but soft, porous, friable, and readily acted on. In that im- 
mense and nebulous atmosphere, all the elements of moist- 
ure vaporized by the intense heat, the metals which can be 
volatilized, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, the carbonic acid 
that is now combined in the lime rock and in the vast beds 
of mineral coal, were all united, and enveloped the earth 
with their dark folds. The more common and useful metals 
were contained in the granite crust, while gold, platina, and 
silver, the heaviest and purest of the whole mass, and the 
only metals which are called “ perfect,” inasmuch as they 
suffer no waste from the action of heat, and can therefore 
endure forever, even in a state of solution, would become the 
general centre, or axis of the planet. 

This liquid metalry, these fused masses of bullion, from the 
rotation of the earth would be rolled round each other in 
coils, much in the way of the entrails of animal bodies; the 
golden river would be ever in motion, lubricating itself round 
the swift poles within. We have news, then, here for the 
gold-hunter. A new gold-field is discovered. He who, like 
a new Prometheus, can bring up the fiery centre of the earth 
to its surface, will be able to make pure gold. Nor is this 
statement mere theory. The central half of the globe has 
been weighed in the scales of philosophy, and its specific 
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gravity ascertained to be from nine to twelve times heavier 
than water; but-this is about the mean weight of the pre- 
cious metals, and there is no substance beside them that will 
furnish the required gravity. 

The above fact will also explain the paucity of gold upon 
the earth’s surface, as compared with the other metals. For 
this inmost substance, the yolk of the great egg, if ejected 
from the centre of the orb, must travel four thousand miles 
before it reaches the circumference. And it powerfully sup- 
ports this view, that gold is only found in what are called 
the primary rocks, or those which form the innermost layer 
of the earth’s crust, and would never have been found if this 
crust had not been broken up. The useful metals, on the 
contrary, are found everywhere. If this reasoning is thought 
not conclusive enough, we will add another suggestion. All 
earthy matter, whatever may have been its changes, has a 
metallic base; that is, all earth is the oxide, or, in plain 
English, the rust, of the divers metals, which are every one 
corrodible. If, then, the crust or earthy outside of our 
planet is the product of metal, it is, we think, proved that 
the inside must be metallic, and the present condition of our 
earth may be compared to a shell filled with liquid bullion, 
and wrinkled at the surface. 

Many ages passed by while the earth rolled on its ceaseless 
course, a vast, desolate, and sterile globe. As its tempera- 
ture slowly reduced, water, which existed first as vapor, con- 
densed and fell in showers on the heated surface ; slowly 
and mistily at first, but as time advanced, it fell in floods 
from the black sky. The water, collecting in the hollows, 
formed thermal lakes, and hot, caldron-like seas, sending up 
steaming vapors and spray, while through the dense mists 
and heavy fogs which folded in the planet the sun could 
produce only a sickly twilight upon the arid, verdureless 
continents. 

The continual falling of water gradually purified the air by 
absorbing its gases; this increased the density of the ocean, 
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which, having great dissolving power from its high tempera- 
ture, acted with immense effect on the porous rock, dissolving 
its soluble portions, and washing the atoms into the hollows. 
In this way the gneiss, the slate, and the other primitive 
stratified rocks were consolidated. Creation put on a strange 
garb in those 1er early morning days. The land was but a 
mass of rugged rock; the seas were caldrons; the black at- 
mosphere lowered above; while from the ragged sides of 
every mountain-peak issued forth the molten tide. Yet 
amid this vast violence order reigned supreme. ll this 
wild confusion was but the throes and spasms of matter 
striving to climb into higher and more perfect planes. 

After this era of desolation and gloom, we enter upon that 
vast period during which the Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, 
and Limestone rocks, and the immense beds of mineral coal, 
were formed. At the beginning of this period the atmos- 
phere, bearing in its bosom manifold vapors and gases, inter- 
cepted the action of the solar rays, softening and changing 
the light, and a nearly uniform temperature prevailed at all 
latitudes and at all seasons. The ocean was warm, but no 
longer boiling, as the ocean of the Gneiss. 

In this stage of the infant world, though life was as yet 
absent, its essence filled the atmosphere and the sea, ready 
to spring into visible form. All the conditions needed for 
the manifestation of life are observed, —a subdued light, 
warmth, food in solution, and intense electric currents, ex- 
cited by the condensation of vast quantities of matter. At 
this point, then, is fixed the dawn of life on the planet. 

While the dry land remained as yet untenanted, the zo- 
ophyte, the jelly-fish, with some corals and a few species of 
shell-fish, swarmed in the deep. The coral animalcule pos- 
sess the power of extracting particles of lime from water 
where no chemical test can reveal the presence of a calcareous 
atom. The vast limestone beds found in all parts of the 
world have passed through the laboratory of animal life, and 
have been mainly deposited by a minute, almost lifeless 
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speck of jelly. In the present sea they have reared countless 
islands from the peaks of submarine mountains, and all Poly- 
nesia, covering an area of many hundreds of thousands of 
square miles, is their work. 

The scene which would then have been presented to the 
human vision would have been cheerless in the extreme. 
The eye would at no time have seen, through the thick and 
stagnant atmosphere, decided sunshine, but only a dim lumi- 
nescence. No star-beam relieved the gloom of night. One 
wide waste of waters covered nearly the whole earth. Pro- 
found silence reigned in the animate world. No bird yet 
winged the air, or gladdened the forest with its song; no 
beast prowled through the thick jungles of fern, no herds 
lowed upon the fields of moss; the rolling of the ocean waves, 
the plashing of the finny tribe, and the fierce rumbling of 
subterranean fires spouting from every volcanic vent, were 
the only sounds which rolled through the atmosphere. 

As the Sandstone age elapsed, the coral and the shell-fish 
pass away, and in their place we find fishes. The duration 
from the dawn of life to the coal period has not inaccurately 
been called the Reign of Fishes. The shark, the ray, the 
sturgeon, and the pike people the vast ocean. Vegetation 
emerged out of the sea, and clothed the shores with verdure. 
The sea fungi planted themselves on the tide-washed shores, 
and, gradually extending, at length passed beyond the reach 
of the tides, as they became fitted to their new life. The con- 
ditions of plant growth were extremely favorable. Warmth, 
moisture, and light all gave their influence, and from the 
moss, the fern, the puff-ball, and the lowly rush were devel- 
oped gigantic tree-trunks towering in forests of unrivalled 
grandeur. 

It must be borne in mind that geologic periods are not 
divided by lines of sharp demarcation. It is a common error 
to suppose that each era is a day in creation, at the end of 
which all existing forms were swept away, and then, by a 
mandate of God, new races sprang forth. But in nature 
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there are no arbitrary divisions, as in the books, for the for- 
mations blend and mingle by insensible degrees. Species 
disappear one at a time, and new ones gradually take their 
place. A steady advance takes place each day, and nature’s 
changes are wrought by the slow but sure movements which 
silently labor through decades of centuries. A period in 
geology represents an almost infinity of ages, the duration 
between its dawn and eve being almost inexpressible. The 
species which flourish when it commences may die out or 
change before its close, and at its beginning there may be 
only the feeblest traces of those orders which may swarm at 
its termination. 

We now pass from the reign of fishes to the reign of plants. 
The land was low, the climate extra-tropical, the atmosphere 
damp, of a high temperature, and holding much carbonic 
acid, thus combining the best possible conditions for the 
growth of vegetation ; and it came, clothing the low islands 
with gigantic forests. Fossil coal is formed from plants, as 
peat forms in the bog. The densest and most impenetrable 
jungles clothed all the low lands. First and lowest of all 
came the humble fern. Then above these shot the tapering 
spires of the Calamites. Above these the Lepiodendron bore 
aloft its huge columnar trunk and lofty coronal. Above 
these the Sigillaria lifted its fluted and graceful stem. More 
than a hundred feet above the highest of these, the Norfolk 
Island Pine reared its pyramid of foliage, tier above tier. 
From these dense forests the coal was formed, the trees 
growing in valleys and basins partially covered with water. 
On falling down, the whole became submerged beneath the 
waves, and covered with sand or mud. When by volcanic 
upheaval the land again emerged, it was ready for the sup- 
port of a new forest. Then these organic remains, subjected 
to the internal heat and to the enormous pressure of the later 
strata, formed the mineral coal. 

A eentury’s growth of a tropical forest would not produce 
more than an inch of thickness of coal, and to form the Eng- 
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lish coal-beds alone would require eighteen hundred such 
forests, covering a period of about two millions of years. 
Our rooms are heated with the fuel and lighted with the gas 
derived from the vegetation which clothed the ancient earth 
countless ages back. At the same time the strata of iron- 
stone were deposited, from the ore of which our innumerable 
instruments, tools, and machines are derived. 

No terrestrial life as yet appeared. The silence of the 
mighty forests was broken by no warbler’s note, or the least 
stir of animal life. The dark and sombre green of the land- 
scape was varied by no bright or brilliant tints, and the sooty 
blackness of the sky cast a sad and monotonous hue over the 
whole. 

In the carboniferous sea swarmed huge and carnivorous 
sharks, the terror of the deep; and gigantic Saurians, half 
fish, half reptile, larger and more powerful still. 

But everything might have been pronounced “ very good,” 
and in strict accordance with the conditions and needs of the 
progressing earth. Law ruled as sternly then as now, and 
order and beauty were evolving from the wild confusion. 

Another leaf of earth’s volume is thus glanced over; turn 
it back, and the next in the series is a period of vast dura- 
tion. Better conditions now prevail on the earth. The car- 
bon, which before had loaded the atmosphere, is stored away 
in the coal strata and limestone rocks, and the sea cleansed 
of its surplus magnesia and lime. The reptilian fishes have 
gone; scarcely a trace of the past gigantic vegetation re- 
mains, and a higher order of beings people the sea. Now, 
for the first time, we find traces of creatures capable of liv- 
ing on the dry land. The ancient sea-beach, over which the 
blue waters rolled in wild freedom, has been fossilized, and, 
with all its ripple-marks, fossils, and bird-tracks, consolidated 
into rock, as a chapter of the earth’s history, written by the 
rolling billows. 

When the tide ebbs on a sandy shore, it often leaves large 
flats strewn with shells, marine insects, and. worms. The 
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sea-birds come to these places, and cover the surface with 
their tracks in search of food. Worms burrow along the 
surface, crabs wander from one small pool to another, and 
the mud is indented with ripple-marks. The flood-tide 
would deposit a new stratum of sand over the surface, and 
the whole would harden into rock. 

Well, in the petrified sea-beach of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, we see precisely these appearances. Yes, here was 
once the shore of the ocean, now hundreds of miles away. 
Here was the coast line against which the mad billows 
drove in ceaseless strife, to wear down the rocky breastwork. 
As we uncover and remove layer after layer of the sand- 
stone, all these diversified markings are brought to view. 
The footprints of birds, reptiles, and turtles, the marks 
left by the sea-worm, the crab, and the ripple-marks, are as 
fresh as those now seen on the sea-shore. And not only 
these, but the rain-drops of the storm are impressed in the 
now solid rock. And not only this, but the direction of 
the wind is also recorded by the slant of the indentations ! 
Here in the sand rock, a million of years ago, when the hard 
rock was loose sand on the ocean shore, when the birds and 
‘reptiles gathered there, the falling shower and the passing 
wind wrote their history also, their ineffaceable history, as 
a chapter in that of the globe! 

From these fossil footprints, naturalists can easily deter- 
mine what were the forms that frequented these banks; for 
such, in all ages, is the unity of nature, that from a foot- 
print, a fragment of bone, a tooth or scale, the form and 
habits of the species can be determined. 

The primitive birds were of gigantic size; some of their 
footprints cover over a space of more than twenty-one inches, 
and the length of step over five feet; this would be to the 
modern ostrich what that bird is to the turkey. Birds and 
reptiles were the rulers of this age. In the sea were the 
marine monsters, the Plesiosaurs and Ichthyosaurs ; — the 
first a compound of snake and lizard; the second, of fish and 
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lizard, huge in size, — exceeding thirty feet in length, — 
hideous in shape, and insatiably carnivorous. 

Chief among the land monsters stood the Megalosaurus. 
His proportions were colossal. The crocodile, scales, bones, 
and all, would furnish him with but a slight breakfast. 
Another strange form of this age of wonders was the Ptero- 
dactyle, or flying lizard. Over the little fingers of the fore 
limbs a thin membrane was spread, as a sail is extended 
over the yards of aship. It had the head of the crocodile, 
the eyes of the eagle, the tail of the fish, and was probably 
the veritable “ dragon” of antiquity. Then the Iguanodon 
roamed through the dense forests, browsing the tender 
shoots ; its height eleven feet, its length twenty-five feet. 

Such are some of the animals which roamed the landscape 
of the Saurian age. On the far extended flats, washed by 
the tides and strewn with sea-weeds, gigantic birds congre- 
gated, and marine turtles crawled over the ooze. Out on 
the deep the Ichthyosaurus plunged through the billows 
with the swiftness of the wind. High above, flapping the air 
with thunderous wing, the Pterodactyle screamed over the 
watery waste, at home alike in the air, in the water, or on 
the land. Over the oozy shore reptiles of monstrous form 
and of terrific aspect drew their slimy lengths. On the higher 
grounds, the Iguanodon trampled down the tree-fern and the 
cycadea, and the huge Megalosaurus chased its flying prey. 

Land and sea echoed to the encounters between the Titanic 
dwellers in the forest and the equally fierce monsters of the 
deep. Their strong claws and jagged teeth clashed together 
in many a rending, deadly struggle, as these huge reptiles 
grappled, breaking down the forest-trees, while the roar of 
their agony rolled over the sea and reverberated through 
the forest. The carnivorous races acted as the police of 
nature, keeping within proper limits the herbivorous tribes, 
who would otherwise, by their own increase, die of starva- 
tion. When their work was done, the great reptilian day 
passed away forever, and mammals took their place. Thus 
life and death balance in perpetual oscillations. 
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We are now prepared to turn back another leaf in our 
earth’s history, and enter upon the Tertiary period, or that 
preceding the entrance of the present races of man. Great 
changes of climate were produced. Land and water were 
divided by deeper channels. Mountain-chains were ele- 
vated, and around them continents were shaped, as the 
body is collected round the spine of the forming animal. 
The currents of the oceans were deepened and changed. 
The various animal species, debarred from their former 
free access to all countries by these mountain-chains and 
oceans, were cut off in detached provinces, and the same 
animal became modified in different continents, from the 
different conditions of climate, food, and soil. The bear, 
the wolf, the fox, and many other animals of Europe and 
America, date from a common origin, yet, living separated 
for so long a period, they have become somewhat different. 
This change of climate was the death-knell to the great 
Saurian race, and they passed away. In their place came 
the ancestors of the elephant and the hippopotamus, and 
after them still higher species, until, towards the close of the 
period, some of the species, both vegetable and animal, which 
now inhabit the earth appeared. 

This era was a great improvement on previous ones. The 
earth was no longer a low level, but varied by mountains 
and valleys, forests, fields, and running streams. The quan- 
tity of upland and fertile soil was much increased, the at- 
mosphere was cleansed from pestilential vapors, the climates 
made more temperate and wholesome, and all things pre- 
pared for the coming of higher species. Accordingly, the 
whale and the alligator, the opossum and the kangaroo, the 
monkey and the gazelle appeared, while the cry of foxes and 
wolves, bears and hyenas, rang through the forests of pines 
and palms. The horse, ox, deer, lion, and tiger all were 
represented by their prototypes. 

The close of this period was marked by strange and exces- 
sive cold. The whole earth was affected. The torrid zone 
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vanished, and even the equator had only a temperate cli- 
mate. A polar cold covered both temperate zones. The 
most of the land in the north was submerged by seas filled 
with floating icebergs. These icebergs, reaching often to the 
bottom of the ocean, and bearing boulders, or rocks, of a 
hundred tons’ weight, have scraped along the earth’s surface, 
wearing down its steep prominences, rounding off and re- 
ducing its rugged mountain-peaks, filling up deep hollows, 
and making the face of nature assume fairer proportions. 
This process continued about fifty thousand years, and 
seems to have been the final smoothing and sand-papering 
operation which fitted the earth for its future tenant, Man. 
This is called the Drift Period. The land at the equator, 
for about twenty degrees in width, enjoyed at this period an 
eternal spring-time and a beautiful climate. Here the rem- 
nants of the animal tribes could seek refuge, while the ter- 
rific coldness of the air and the movements of the icebergs 
blotted out every vestige of life on either side of this favored 
zone. The cause of this extraordinary cold is unknown ; 
we may advance, however, one probable conjecture. In our 
last chapter we explained how the various planets were 
whirled off from the surface of the sun, either as rings, or 
cometary nuclei. Now it is clear that, from the moment of 
the sun’s shedding his spots, there must be a slow but con- 
tinuous decrease both of his heat and light, because of the 
slow but continuous increase of incrustation on its surface. 
It is also clear, that, just before the period of a new whirling- 
off of its incrusted surface, a very material decrease of both 
light and heat would be apparent, — sufficient to account for 
all the extremity of cold during the drift period. This epoch 
of cold, then, is referable to the period immediately previous 
to the whirling off of Venus or of Mercury, the only planets 
yet formed after the earth. At this epoch must have oc- 
curred to the earth its least access of solar influence, and, 
of course, its maximum of cold. 
The earth is now a complete habitable globe, ready for 
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the entrance of man and of the existing animals and plants. 
The previous conflict of elements, their impetuous clashings 
and strivings, are lulled into repose. The heaving of the 
earthquake and the spoutings of subterranean fires through 
the broken strata occur now only in limited districts, and 
at long intervals. Mountain and plain, forest and field, 
ocean and atmosphere, now rejoice together over the end 
so gloriously achieved. Man proceeds to beautify and 
adorn the earth, and, with no other checks than such as are 
due to his own folly, treads the spiral round of progress 


» toward a destiny still more glorious and sublime! 


It is worthy of notice, that the various orders of animal 
and vegetative life were evolved, not by power of any mira- 
cle, or by the arbitary fiat of God. Creation is a succession 
of table-lands rising from the nebula up to man. Nature 
is a magnificent unity, and her chain of being is unbroken. 
The vegetable kingdom rises out of the mineral, the animal 
out of the vegetable, the human out of the animal, and Law 
governs each motion and every process. All things were 
not made at once; but by the vitalizing and formative power 
of God each higher creation was developed out of the one 
next below. And God did not make the world long ago, 
once for all, and then leave it to itself. No! He is making 
it still, every day and every minute. He acts in the world 
as its continual Creator, giving life to everything that is 
born. There was life in the first movements of matter in 
the gaseous ocean of the beginning,— the lowest form of 
life, what Science calls “ chemical affinity.” This caused 
the elements to unite, furnishing earths, minerals, oxides, 
acids, alkalies. The forces which create the crystal are 
living forces. 

Again, there was life in the bald, bleak earth, when it 
turned towards the sun its rugged islands of porous rock, 
floating in a heated sea, over which the whirlwind and the 
black clouds of storm hovered forever. There was life there, 
chaining the planet in its orbit, binding its strata, its oceans, 
rivers, lakes, and mountains together. 
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Next, when the turbulent strife of the igneous ages passed 
by, when all physical conditions were ready and ripe, a form 
of life higher than the crystal appeared, and vegetation 
‘began. Its beginning was a simple cell, filled with a watery 
fluid, floating in the waves of the sea, devoid of all organs 
whatever, and dissolving at a touch. This was the origin 
of plant-life. At first a cell, or a mass of cells; then from 
the cells came the leaf, and from the leaf the plant. A leaf 
is coiled and sent downward to become the root or absorbing 
organ of the plant; a leaf ascends to form the central axis, 
or stem ; a leaf expands transversely and becomes the respir- 
ing and digesting organ; a modified leaf becomes the calyx 
and petals; it is modified still further in the pistils and sta- 
mens, and still further in the fruit. 

As each age became more perfect, and was surrounded by 
better conditions, life moved onward in the same ratio, and 
forms of animal life came into being. Sponges were formed, 
half vegetable, half animal, without digestive cavity, with- 
out any organs whatever, porous substances, living by ab- 
sorption from the water ; Radiata, who were little more than 
a mass of living jelly, with a simple digestive sac, and a set 
of arms for drawing in their food; Mollusks, or shell-fish ; 
Articulata, with the skeleton spread outside of the body ; 
and Vertebrata, with a back-bone, a spinal cord, and brain. 
These four divisions extend side by side, and through suc- 
cessive ages the lines of progress ascend inviolate, through 
fish, reptile, bird, and beast, ending full in man. And Na- 
ture in her ascent leaves nothing behind. The old forces 
are brought forward and still employed in the new forms. 
The mineral forces do not cease with the crystal; they are 
brought forward into the vegetable, and are active there. 
The plant is simply the mineral, with a higher vital force 
superadded. The animal is simply the plant with a nervous 
system, senses, and locomotion. And mineral, plant, and 
animal all move forward into man. He is all that has gone 
before, and man besides. He grows as the crystal grows. 
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He feeds and sleeps with the vegetable. He builds and mul- 
tiplies with the animal. He talks, dresses, worships, hopes, 
laughs, and imagines, in virtue of his own original and unique 


humanity. 

There is, I repeat, nothing arbitrary in the creation, nor 
in the character of Him who is the fountain of order and of 
law. Neither chance nor miracle operated any more to pro- 
duce the first created beings, than it does now to produce 
their descendants. 

And when the conditions needful to life are present now, 
God sows life anew. Living vegetable and animal forms are 
created at the present day, under the operation of the same 
laws as at first, without a living parent, seed, or egg. Heat, 
light, moisture, acting in the decomposed substances of the 
vegetable kingdom, are the conditions from which the cre- 
ative life vivified and secreted at first the various animal 
germs. ' And we may witness the same process going on now. 
The myriads of gnats, mosquitos, and other ephemeral insects 
which arise from stagnant pools, marshy swamps, and moist 
decomposing vegetable matter anywhere, under the heat of 
our August sun, clearly illustrate the law of animal forma- 
tion; for animals are thus produced where there were no 
pre-existing animals to serve as their parents. 

And, as this may be doubted, let us present unquestionable 
facts. Take a tumbler of clear water, boil it, and tightly 
cover it, placing a green leaf in it, and expose it to the sun ; 
soon the vegetable matter will be decomposed, and partially 
dissolved in the watery medium, and in a few hours animal- 
cule will be clearly seen. If we repeat the experiment with- 
out any vegetable matter, or with nothing, or with a mineral 
substance, no animalcule will be formed. 

Expose vinegar, also, in a similar way, and innumerable 
small eels will soon be found there. If you take water and 
boil with a little flour, and make a paste, which, tightly 
covered, is exposed to the solar heat and light, it will soon 
be a mass of living maggots. And these results are always 
uniform. 
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Then the formation of Entozoa, or animals within animals, 
where their eggs could not possibly have been deposited, 
shows us that, where conditions are perfect, animal life is 
generated without animal parentage. And the argument 
gains strength from the fact that a distinct species of insects 
were repeatedly formed in abundance, by galvanic currents 
passing through hermetically-sealed retorts, whose contents of 
flints and soda had been subjected to a white heat, to destroy 
any lurking germ of animal life. A gelatinous substance was 
first seen, then flexible filaments were observed, which soon 
began to show animal life, and after a hundred and forty 
days’ watching the perfect living insect crawled up the wire, 
— not singly, but in groups, and ready for their new life! 

There are plants and shrubs springing into existence every 
day that issue from no parent stock, but are evolved after 
the manner of the vegetation first created. Those farmers 
who, ignorant of this law, manure their land with city street- 
sweepings, are sometimes greatly perplexed. They are puz- 
zled to know why their fields become so filled with weeds, 
and conclude that it must be owing to the seeds in the ma- 
nure. They say that, where they use this compost, weeds 
spring up as by magic, growing rank and luxuriant, and con- 
suming the soil. The query is, how such vast quantities of 
divers weed-seeds get in the street offal. Weeds are neither 
raised nor sold in cities ; then whence come the seeds ? 

The truth is, there were no seeds. The conditions of 
vegetable creation are here supplied, therefore the vegeta- 
tion appears. The garbage and street dirt of large cities 
contain very powerful chemical properties, and, when spread 
upon a fertile soil and exposed to the quickening heat and 
light of the sun, weeds are generated as vigorous, thrifty, 
and tangible as any that issue from “ parent seed.” 

Several years ago, when some laborers were boring for 
water near the Thames, earth was brought up from a depth 
of three hundred and sixty feet. This earth was carefully 
covered over with a hand-glass, to prevent all contact from 
without; yet, when placed in the sunlight, plants began to ger- 
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minate. If quick-lime be put upon English moorland, which 
has never yielded anything but heather, the heather will be 
killed, and white clover spring profusely up in its stead. 
Indeed, if our farmers but knew, as they will one day know, 
how to prepare specific soils, they might produce any de- 
sired crop without sowing seeds. But, not knowing, they 
do the next best thing; a seed, when decomposed, is only 
so much earth vitalized by the sun with power to produce 
a certain plant; they therefore sow the seed, that it may 
decompose and form the required earth from which the 
grain may grow. 

But what is true of the less is also true of the greater, 
the conditions being extended. If in our temperate zone 
the heat of a few hours can plentifully generate plants, 
animalcule, and insects, in the primitive ages of the world 
larger animals could be thus formed. There would be 
nothing then to prevent the generation of the hugest quad- 
rupeds, under the operation of the same law that gives birth 
to worms and insects now. 

In an age of constant moisture, of hot-steaming seas, of 
intense electric currents, of heat without interruption or 
change, and intenser even than the torrid zones, we find 
the perfect conditions supplied not only for the production 
of the gigantic pines and ferns and palms, but also of the 
various reptiles, fishes, saurians, mammoths, and bulky mon- 
sters of the land and sea. Could the primitive conditions 
again be restored, the primitive results would follow. 

How beautifully do these laws of creative order unfold 
themselves to the open mind! How superior do they rise 
to all merely arbitrary displays of omnipotence! We no 
longer need fancy the Almighty shaping out the animal 
species with his hands, as the potter fashions a thing of clay. 
Wherever we cast our glance, we can see the same uni- 
versal laws acting and operating now; the Creator ever 
sending forth his spirit into creative act, “‘as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end.” 

E. M. W. 
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THE MENTAL CONNECTION BETWEEN GOODNESS 
AND KNOWLEDGE. 


THE old metaphysicians made a true and comprehensive 
distinction in dividing all the powers of the human mind 
into two grand faculties, — the Will and the Understanding. 
For in the one of these divisions is included every affec-* 
tional principle, or sentiment; in the other, every intel- 
lectual power with which our nature is gifted. The most 
approved modern philosophy also recognizes the same gen- 
eral classification. Even in phrenology, under the head of 
the Will come all those religious and moral affections, and 
animal instincts, which are recognized as the sentiments 
and. propensities ; and under the head of the Understand- 
ing come all the intellectual and semi-intellectual faculties 
which are recognized by the same system. 

Indeed, it is indispensable to any correct system of phi- 
losophy to recognize some comprehensive duality, for this 
principle pervades all nature. Everything throughout na- 
ture is paired. There are two sexes to humanity and to 
all animals, — two halves to every part of the human and 
animal system, — to every leaf and seed,—and in the min- 
eral kingdom there is positive and negative, attraction and 
repulsion, the adhesion of particle to particle in the nice 
marriage of chemical affinities. And afar off, on a grander 
scale, the union of double suns, wheeling their majestic 
waltz in the same harmonious system as is discoverable in 
the wings of an insect or the heart of the emmet. “ Be- 
hold,” saith the son of Sirach, “all things are double, one 
against another, and God hath made nothing imperfect.” 

The reason for all this is manifest. All nature is an out- 
birth from God. And in the Divine Mind there are two 
essential attributes which comprehend all the rest. They 
are love and wisdom. Power is nothing but love and 
wisdom in actuation. And all the other attributes, such 
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as justice, mercy, goodness, truth, are but modifications 
of these two fundamental principles of the Divine Mind. 
Hence the characteristic duality of the human mind, which 
is an image of God; and hence also the appearance in all 
nature of a dual unity, or the pairing of all things, one for 
another. 

These observations throw us back upon first principles. 
~ They illustrate many Scriptural expressions, and especially 
that profound saying of Christ, that if any man will do the 
will of God he shall know of the doctrine. To a mere 
superficial observer, it might seem at first that there was 
no real, substantial, metaphysical connection between doing 
and knowing, or between goodness of heart and acuteness 
of intellect. What possible connection, says one, between 
the mere doing of moral precepts, and knowing theoretical 
truths? And yet we are assured there is a connection, and 
a most profound and intimate one. Indeed, we know of no 
question which involves principles of a more interior, funda- 
mental, and practical nature, than this one of the connec- 
tion of a right state of the affections with the knowledge 
of truths. And yet the whole subject lies, to most minds, 
in the obscurity of intellectual darkness. The affections are 
generally considered blind; the passions are all blindfolded ; 
love is frequently painted blind; and the keen eye is only 
given to the intellect. The head sees, and the heart feels. 
There are many very good people, very excellent people, 
who do not know much; they are good-natured, virtuous, 
but not intellectual, not intelligent people. Now, in our 
rough and unphilosophical estimate of the world as it is, 
especially without a proper discrimination as to the differ- 
ent kinds of knowledge which some people possess, there is 
manifestly a great truth in this. There is a very marked 
and broad distinction between knowledge and virtue. Still, 
almost every one has marked the connection. Ignorance 
and vice, we say, generally go together; and knowledge and 
virtue. The most ignorant people are never the most virtu- 
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ous; the most intelligent are never the most vicious. The 
eternal God has very visibly fixed the secret connection here, 
so that the extremes of ignorance and goodness, and knowl- 
edge and wickedness, are never found together. Now and 
then we find a philosopher like Bacon, who has a dark moral 
eclipse upon him; but never a Bacon or a Newton— nay, 
not anything approaching to that— who could be caught 
in the category of robbers and pirates by profession. Great 
intellects are frequently darkened by moral pollution, but 
we may even speak physiologically of them, and say that the 
divine gifts are never seen most largely set upon the brow of 
thought, without some more than common development of 
the higher nature. If there is intellectual villany, —if there 
are meteor-lights of great, flaring iniquity, and Satans high 
and low who have the coronet of an abused and mighty 
intellect set upon their brow, — let these be at least the ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule. They show at least that the two 
things can be divorced, — that the fearful plunge can .be 
made, — that thought and understanding and poetry and 
genius can dwell with an evil heart, (and in ordinary life 
nothing is more common,) but still the mightiest are never 
the worst. And besides, while it may be that a great intel- 
lect may dwell with great wickedness, the converse of the 
proposition is somewhat different. A masterly and super- 
eminent goodness — archangel’s heart and seraph’s will are 
never found so anomalously linked with intellectual dark- 
ness. Strange and beautiful truth ;— but the Saviour was 
right; it is the good will, the right heart, that leads to 
knowledge, but not invariably the bright intellect to virtue. 
And further, we believe that no Satanic abilities are capable 
of enduring in that shining lustre; but they must shine and 
fade, and shine and fade, for ever and ever. Not so with 
the good and the angelic. They must burn brighter and 
brighter to all eternity. This is the light which flames 
through heaven, — the “light of /ife,” not of death, — and . 
sparkles in the crowns of angels, and illuminates with celes- 
tial splendors ! 
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But, after all, this is looking at things in the gross and in 
the general. Is there not an exact philosophy of this matter, 
—a truth to be got at which will show itself in great clear- 
ness, — a fair and rounded system, which will not only con- 
form to the generals of this matter, but encourage virtue in 
every respect, and point the way to all truth? Indeed there 
must be, and it is found in this primal and eternal duality of 
the Divine Mind carried out into its particulars. Does not 
every one recognize, in the Deity at least, love and wisdom, 
or goodness and truth, as somehow a unity? What is the 
Divine Truth but the form in which goodness manifests 
itself? It is not a separate attribute. There are no sepa- 
rate attributes in the Divinity. All the works of creation 
exhibit only the wisdom of love. Love or goodness has gone 
forth in a certain form, and that form is the Divine exacti- 
tude, or truth. When goodness is brought forth so that it 
can be intellectually perceived, then it becomes truth to us. 
One is the soul, the other is the body. ‘Goodness in itself 
has no form; it is only seen as the truth, or the truth of 
good. 

Now this is precisely the case with man. His whole soul 
is not only composed of goodness and truth, or of will and 
understanding, but, in an unperverted state, all his truth is 
from his good, as the body is from the soul. There are 
indeed many kinds of truth, such as scientific truths, and 
those which interest the intellect merely, which may seem to 
form an exception to this remark. And it is true that most 
men in our day seem to have more truth than good, of all 
kinds; but no one can dispute that it came originally into 
existence by the principle of goodness. The sciences are 
pursued most generally for some use, and that use is the 
exaltation and glory of human nature. So far as the ele- 
ment of use mingles with the pursuit of any kind of truth, 
so far does it prove the origin for which we contend. So far 
as it is a mere intellectual curiosity which stimulates the 
pursuit of truth, or, worse yet, self-interest or vainglory, so 
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far do we see the fact of our fallen nature, the great peculi- 
arity of which consists in the separation of truth from good. 

We know not to what possible perfection man might attain, 
even in the sciences, to say nothing of theological truth, if 
only goodness reigned supreme, as the interior and predomi- 
nating principle of his nature. Superficial people think 
there is no connection here, but there is a most intimate one. 
It may be illustrated even by the lower animals. They have 
the instincts which so distinguish them — the correctness of 
their science, the exactness of their intellect — simply be- 
cause they are in the true order of their life. The affections 
with them are supreme. They predominate over everything 
else. They have not our intellect to guide them, but the 
same divine intellect works through them into the will 
receptacle. It is the love principle which underlies every 
other faculty, and leads them on, blindly yet not blindly, to 
its incessant gratification. It is this which inspires and puts 
in use all their rudimental intellect, memory, mathematical 
and mechanical skill, prompts them unerringly to the adap- 
tation of the proper means to the proper ends, and makes 
them, for animals, so much more correct than man is for 
man. We may be at loss to perceive the connection here, 
but it is here. And it is proverbial that love always finds its 
way. ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a way.” It is love 
that fires the intellect, it is the will which flows into and 
controls the understanding, it is goodness that is the soul 
and life of all truth. 

Now, it cannot be doubted that, if man was in the order of 
his life, he would have something perfectly analogous to the 
instinct of the animals. It would not be blind instinct, but 
the same divine intellect working first into his will out into: 
the reason;—a quickness of intuition, and a correctness 
which far surpasses his present slow and miscalculating 
processes, and which would surprise even himself. He 
would not be deprived of reason, but reason would become 
intensified and inspired. The truth of this may be seen in 
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the difference between women and men. The feminine na- 
ture, which is love predominantly, has always a shorter and 
quicker route to truth than man. The perceptions of women 
are proverbial. They are not generally distinguished for 
reasoning, but they see truth, and feel it, by a native instinct, 
which is love, or goodness, in closer marriage with its part- 
ner, truth. Hence it is that a true Christian marriage, a 
union of equality, of mind and spirit, is so developing to a 
man’s reason, and so quickening to all his perceptions of 
truth. And hence it is, also, that mere tyings together of 
unsuitable companions tend to stupidity of mind, as well as 
discord of family relations. 

We say, if man were in the true order of his life, without 
losing any of his reason, having in fact more reason but 
less reasoning, he would come into something analogous to 
the instinct of the animals. He would come at truths more 
readily and easily. He would not so blunderingly and labori- 
ously exert his disproportionate intellect in the solution of 
problems, and the ascertaining of scientific and theological 
truths, which now so characterizes the slow progress of the 
race. The very love which would thus inspire him, and the 
uses he would seek, would flood the scientific world with 
more magical achievements. The fountains of the heavens, 
the sources of all such inspiration, would become open to 
him. Facility and ease would take the place of labor and 
hard work. It looks to us the true order of nature, that 
man should toil and labor, fail and re-fail, and be per- 
petually engaged in this up-hill, tedious, and difficult way of 
attaining truth. To some degree, undoubtedly, it is true 
that we shall always have to labor with obstructions and 
contend with difficulties. But how for all this present toil 
and moil? How long it takes to acquire a little! Ages 
on ages roll away, system after system is adopted, rejected, 
and other systems take their place, as though truth, and 
especially divine and essential truth, was thus eternally to 
be the hard and difficult object of attainment, and man was 
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thus in the true and proper order of his life. But is there 
not evidence that something is greatly wrong here? So far 
as ordinary history can trace the matter, such indeed appears 
always to have been the case. And so far as progression in 
certain natural knowledge is concerned, it may in a degree 
continue to be so. But the spirit of seership tells us — and it 
is confirmed by tradition and the Scripture — of an order of 
men who were differently constituted, — who, in the Golden 
Age of the world, which is no mere fable, had a perception 
of all spiritual truth from good ; for the Divine flowed into 
them by an interior way, —into the good of their will first, 
and through that into the truth of the understanding. This 
is philosophical ; for goodness is the inmost principle, and 
truth is simply its outward form. 

We have no evidence, indeed, that there ever was a time 
when men knew so much of a certain kind’ of truth as we 
know to-day. To wit, purely intellectual and scientific truth. 
There is no evidence that men in any previous age were 
pushing on with railroads, steamboats, electric telegraphs, 
and all the thousand improvements, shorter processes, and 
more magic application of machinery and the arts to the 
temporal conveniences of life. In this respect our Age per- 
haps stands unrivalled. But there is evidence of a day, long 
since passed, when the men of our earth had more moral 
and spiritual knowledge, — when Christianity, which is old 
as the creation, was taught from the opening heavens, and 
the faces and speech of bright angels,— though, we confess, 
not with that fulness and adaptation to the natural man, 
because it was not then needed. There is evidence of an 
age previous to this when men had more of the true wisdom 
of life, —a simplistic, paradisiacal age, when war had not 
laid its bloody hand upon the world, when peace and love 
and plenty for all, and open angel intercourse, blessed the 
fair earth, and when the heavens and the earth’ were one. 
From that state man has gradually deteriorated. He had 
no sudden fall, as theology teaches, but a gradual sensualiz- 
ing of his better nature. 
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But whatever conclusion we may come to in regard to a 
former age, and in respect to natural and scientific truth, 
we can make no doubt of the indispensable necessity of 
goodness to the seeing of spiritual and theological truths. 
Was there ever a clearer connection than between spiritual 
knowledge and moral virtue? They stand in the relation 
of cause and effect to each other. When once it is seen 
and established as a moral mathematics, that truth is only 
the form of good, the body of which good is the soul, we 
are reduced to the practical conclusion of a good life, of a 
well-regulated state of the affections, of a right will princi- 
ple, —in short, to “do the will of God, if we would know 
of the doctrine.” 

There seems at this day, frequently, not so much a love 
of truth as a dust of truth, —an unhallowed, because not vir- 
tuous, connection between truth and some vile affection ; — 
a lust of truth, not by its proper partner, good ; — intense 
desire and application to truth, for the gratification of some 
selfish propensity, either for self-indulgence, or for the rep- 
utation of wisdom, or for its gains and glories, and not for 
its application to the good of life. Hence the too frequent 
exhibition of men well versed in all the subtilties of Chris- 
tian controversy,— men of strong parts, who have mani- 
festly ‘experienced theology,’ whatever may be said for 
their religion, — who come fresh from their libraries, primed: 
and charged with doctrine, all whose articles stand before 
them, or can be commanded, in well-marshalled and met- 
aphysical array,—who have, in short, a religion in their 
heads, but which has there almost an exclusive occupancy. 
Such men need to be instructed in the first principles of 
Christian philosophy. Undoubtedly, it is important to settle 
well the principles of faith; for in our present condition 
truth is a powerful means to good. But though it is true 
that a correct faith has a powerful influence on the heart, 
it is equally true that a good heart has as powerful an in- 
fluence in the formation of a correct faith. This, in fact, 
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is the more direct and interior way of approaching it. The 
old metaphysicians were right. The will and understand- 
ing are the whole of man; and the will, or love, is in the 
first place, and the understanding in the second. And the 
understanding is formed entirely by the love. Indeed, the 
connection is so mysterious here, there is such a fine clear- 
sightedness from the affections alone, that, as before said, 
nothing is more common than to attribute perception to 
women, and reason to men. “I hate argument,” said a 
female hearer once to me, in reference to an elaborately 
reasoned sermon. The reason was, she could do better 
without it. It is all folly to say that love is blind. It has 
the keenest eye in the world. Nothing is so penetrating, 
nothing so sure, as the intuitions of pure and powerful af- 
fections. Love is sometimes blind to its own selfish inter- 
ests; it has not a worldly prudence and an eagle eye to 
see the dangers which beset it; but for seeing truths, for 
outstripping the intellect in its slow march, for flashes of 
inspiration, there is nothing like it. Hence it is that infi- 
delity is generally the work of men. Hence the horror 
attached to the epithet, an infidel woman! The work of 
love is constancy ; and to what is goodness so unswervingly 
constant as to truth? It is the other half of itself. 

In our overgrown state of mere intellect, we are apt to 
pride ourselves on intellectual accomplishments, and to over- 
look or undervalue that peculiar kind of wisdom which is 
always to be found with the simple and good at heart. They 
are not the fools we take them to be. Who has not been 
surprised, many a time, at a quick remark, a judicious turn, 
a smart repartee, from a kind of persons whose goodness was 
unsuspected, but whom we do not give credit for much truth, 
except on these occasions when we ourselves are so quickly 
outwitted ? Where will we find profounder maxims, or more 
cutting and comprehensive ridicule of the pretensions of the 
learned, than what fall frequently from these unlettered spe- 
cimens of simple goodness? It is even amusing, as well as 
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instructing, to see frequently how the face of some untutored, 
unpretending, honest, and affectionate child of nature will 
open into expression, — what homilies are to be read in the 
unprofessional eye, — and how the whole body and gesture 
will work itself into a speech which is felt before it is seen, 
and seen before it is expressed, in reply to some question of 
the understanding, or some mooted point of doctrine. 
Indeed, when we come to Christianity, it would be strange 
if the best of men did not understand, or were not capable of 
understanding, its doctrines first. Doctrines which have origi- 
nated in love, and grown out of love into marvellous wisdom, 
are only to be comprehended most thoroughly by the spirit 
which dictated and interpenetrates them. The intellect 
might work forever over the problems, as they are called, of 
the nature and offices of Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the distinctions between good and evil, and even the inspira- 
tion of the word and the truth of immortality ; if the heart 
is not enlisted, nothing but scepticism and a cold speculation 
can exist from such a procedure. Virtue, active goodness, 
hath in it a divine power of discovery. The trammels and 
weights of sin being stricken from the soul, it rises at once, 
by its own inherent capabilities, into purer and higher re- 
gions, and solves vast problems. It is ‘surprising, when a 
man is engaged in active goodness, on errands of mercy to 
the distressed, or of reformation to the wicked,— when he 
is thus, for the season, passed out from the sphere of his own 
selfishness and baseness,— what weights of scepticism are 
lifted from the soul! Things that before were doubted be- 
come quickly invested with a strong probability, as though, 
in truth, — which undoubtedly is the secret of the matter, — 
by passing out of the sphere of evil we had passed also out of 
the sphere of falsity, and by this change of state had brought 
ourselves into connection with the better angels, who now 
swarm around us by pure attraction, and, with so many 
rays of truth from the good of their own heavenly nature, 
are each endeavoring to dart some of their brightness into 
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minds darkened with evil and lost in error, and thus to 
recall us to the fold of Christ. 

There is nothing so blinding as evil. And in the present 
day, when the Church is rent into a thousand fragments, and 
some of the grossest’ errors exist at the very foundations of 
the Christian faith, would it not be well to ask ourselves if 
some enormous evils are not to be found as the cause of all 
this error and conflict, and if any true-sighted wisdom can be 
had sufficient for the purification of its temples? None, we 
are assured, out of a simple and divine goodness, though it 
were enough to start many from their complacency to an- 
nounce, or even to hint, that some dreadful and pestilential 
blight had gone forth upon the very heart of humanity, which 
had generated, which had rolled up into mountain-heaps of 
falsities the deformed Christianity of the ages. Sure we are 
that in the beginning it was not so. And just so sure as 
goodness and truth exist by the marriage of an eternal and 
indissoluble union, just so sure may we pronounce all the 
huge errors of the Church, from the monstrosity of three 
persons in one God to bald humanitarianism, and from total 
depravity to total scepticism, — yea, the whole round of her- 
esies, from High Church to Low Church, and no church at 
all, — this mass of confusion, — we charge the whole of it to 
evils which originally existed in the human will. There is 
no other cause for it. This is all-sufficient. From this pro- 
lific mother has the whole spawn of abominations been 
hatched into being, for the true philosophy is, that, as truth 
is good formed, so falsity is evil formed. Goodness and 
truth make heaven with man, evil and falsity make hell with 
him. The Church will be purified of its errors when it is 
purified of its evils. Not till then, though it be humbling to 
the pride of human intellect, which thinks it can see, yet 
Which is ever stumbling, without that “ unction from the 
Holy One which knoweth all things.” 

Now, then, let us lift the exhortation to all who would 
taste that pleasure of fascination which ever attends the pur- 
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suit and acquisition of truth, especially of divine, spiritual 
truths, to take the shortest and directest road to it. Put in 
practice all the goodness of your natures. Be assured, truths 
of divine beauty will come rushing mysteriously into the 
mind by the power of an alchemy which God only knoweth. 
How truly has it been said by one who has gracefully touched 
this subject: ‘“‘ The merely worldly man, buried amid mean 
cares, doubts the majestic truths of religion simply from their 
vastness, which render them incommensurable with his poor 
fraction of a mind. Let him go and do a few noble deeds, 
and elevate the proportions of his nature, and it is wonderful 
what mighty things seem to become possible. Deity is near 
and even present at once, and immortality not improbable.” 

Finally, it is not given us to know all the truths of relig- 
ion; it is not given to perceive even the truths which are 
revealed, just because of the evils of life which cling to all 
of us. There is nothing so blinding. We cannot realize it 
on account of our evils. There is an immense amount of 
truth yet to be learnt, more light to break out of God’s 
Word, finer spiritualities, fairer philosophies, more open com- 
munion, and there is one grand highway to it. “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.”” That which 
now looks so intricate and so difficult to master would be- 
come transparent as glass, and the head of every man, to the 
vision of angels, would be surrounded with a halo like that 
of Christ, — the visible and luminous sphere of his own pu- 
rity, the radiations of his own regenerated nature. 

W. M. FP. 


WHEN a man is so fugitive and unsettled that he will not stand 
the verdict of his own faculties, one can no more fasten anything 
upon him, than he can write in the water or tie knots of the wind. — 
Henry More. 
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THE POET’S PLEA. 


Wary sing amidst the strife which reigns around ? 


Will men the poet’s heart-felt music hear ? 

Or will they heed the Gospel’s peaceful sound, 
And sheathe the sword, and break the threatening spear ? 
Ah no! yet unsubdued men’s passions rage, 

The never-ceasing conflict born within, 

Or outward foes their energies engage, 

O’er which they strive the victory to win. 

But still the poet ’midst the tumult sings, 

Hoping from war and strife men’s thoughts to gain ; 
He touches with diviner skill the strings, 

And from his lyre there breathes a holier strain, — 
Such as the watchful shepherds wondering heard, 


When the still night by angels’ harps was stirred ! 


CONTINUED. 


That strain harmonious through the war-worn earth 
Shall yet be heard, and every nation move ; 

It tells the glories of the heavenly birth, 

Heroic deeds of Faith and Christian Love. 

O’er the wild tumults of the world it steals, 
Calming the fury of its outward strife ; 

A higher, holier conflict it reveals, 

The victory and the crown, Eternal Life. 

The warrior hears, and drops his blood-stained sword ! 
No more with war’s fierce flames his bosom burns ; 
Man in God’s image is once more restored, 

The golden age of Peace and Love returns ; 

And Nature with new beauty decks her bowers, 


Scattering with lavish hand her fruits and flowers. 
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Upon our walls hang a few pictures which of late have 
grown upon us strangely. As events have ripened around us 
during the last six months, and our beloved country seems 
now to stand sometimes on the verge of its doom, sometimes 
at the beginning of its really upward and Christian way, — 
but at all events, at the bar of its judgment, — these bits of 
canvas, which the old masters so faithfully touched, have 
taken to themselves a new significance, and glow with a 
meaning we never before apprehended. We wonder if the 
warning lesson they now utter comes of human or of Divine 
intuition? Our faith is, that, while man makes faithful 
representation of historical scenes, God gives to those scenes 
their significance ; and therefore that the lesson we shall 
read from these pictures is a Divine warning to us. What 
that warning is the reader will learn as we study the pictures 
now before us. 

Two of them are taken from the Hebrew world. One is 
called ‘“ Religious Teaching in Moses’ Time”; the other, 
‘‘ Religious Teaching in the Days of the Master.” Seldom 
will you find two paintings more dissimilar. One is all 
crowded with earnestness and spiritual animation ; the other 
is peculiarly lifeless, 

That strong, prominent figure in the former is Moses. His 
attitude is that of an earnestness almost painful to behold. 
To the Israelites so eagerly pressing around him he is de- 
claring what they must, and what they must not, do, — utter- 
ing the Law in a manner which leaves no doubt upon his 
hearers that he holds himself responsible if these people go 
astray through ignorance of their duty. He is consciously 
their divinely commissioned guide. His whole bearing be- 
fore them is that of a man sent with words direct from God 


to prevent error, guilt, and war. 
Turn, now, to this other scene. Here, the Scribes, sitting 
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in Moses’ seat, lack especially Moses’ fire of earnestness. It 
is noticeable that they sit in his seat, for certainly they do 
not stand in, or fill, his place. They manifestly do not con- 
sider their relation to these Israelites identical with Moses’ 
relation to those. They are teaching as under no sense of 
accountability. They are not realizing that the burden is 
laid upon them to be true, or to be accursed. Their zeal is 
not so much the salvation of the people as the retaining the 
honor and dignity of Moses’ seat, — of the seat, without the 
dignity and character of Moses. They dream not that they 
should honor it, but understand that it will honor them. 
And you remember that it did honor them with richly- 
merited disgrace, — everlasting shame and contempt. Noth- 
ing in this world is so contemptible as mimicry and assump- 
tion, — doing and saying things we do not feel, — putting on 
airs of solemnity and religion to gain religious respectability, 
— getting into seats in the synagogue for a living, into seats 
which are only to be filled with earnestness and sincerity, 
which, if we have not both, with some power direct from 
God, we had better, at our peril, be content to see not filled 
at all. The seats of the mighty crush the purposeless. No 
wonder that the new Man, when he saw what manner of men 
sat in Moses’ seat, was roused to wrathful pity, and the ex- 
clamation, “* Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites !”’ 

There, too, — where Moses teaches, — notice the attitude 
and expectation of the pupils. The Israelites hang upon his 
lips, awaiting words of more than human wisdom. They are 
listening with that half-fearful look of men who know that it 
will behoove them to obey the word about to be spoken, how- 
ever unwelcome it may be. A reverent determination char- 
acterizes their attention. One sees much of their past expe- 
rience in their look, and perceives that they have learned 
the sanctifying lesson, that all hardness in discipline comes 
of love. They well understand that for them the words of 
Moses are the voice of God; that submission to them will be 
life, and rebellion against them death. 
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Here, on the contrary, — before these Scribes at Jerusa- 
lem, — what listless faces! It is sufficiently evident that the 
words of their teachers are not to them as a voice from God. 
We imagine that sometimes a faint glow of satisfaction may 
light up a few of these faces, as the Scribes adroitly explain 
away some difficult point of the Law. But it dies quickly 
away, as though it were consciously no ray of real mercy. 
We imagine that there are some who murmur when the les- 
son of the hour is stricter than the public morality. But 
we see clearly that to the most part it is no matter either of 
pleasure or of indignation, but of pure indifference, what the 
Scribes may teach. The general expression is of great un- 
concern: ‘* Who shall trouble himself about the opinion of 
the Scribes? They utter themselves,—not God. They 
care for themselves,— not for us. Their sayings are not 
inspired, but invented.” 

We have thus, in these two scenes, the most marked dis- 
similarity. In the one from Moses’ time, an emphatic earnest- 
ness creating for itself the most reverent expectation. In 
this, taken at the commencement of our era, lifeless teachers 
and listless hearers,— comfortable position in Moses’ seat, 
and nobody concerned. There, a teacher upon whom the 
burden of the people’s welfare has been laid through many 
years, — who has had their tears for his meat night and day, 
— who feels their sins as though they were in some wise his 
own, — whose life is wholly devoted to them, — to whom the 
soundness of their political and personal integrity is of equal 
and chief concern, — who both against enemies without and 
invisible powers within prays earnestly, until his hands grow 
weary in their uplifting, and others must stay them up, lest 
for one moment he lose his strength from above. He knows 
—and they who hear him know — that his words are the 
truest God will give him to utter. They are living and effec- 
tive words, for in their conception the power of the Highest 
overshadowed. But here, in this contrasted picture, the 
teachers have no responsibility for either the political or the 
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personal integrity of the people. Cesar takes care of politics, 
and souls must take thought for themselves! They feel no 
burden like that laid upon them. They feed upon their own 
superiority. Do they not sit in Moses’ seat? By no means 
the tears, but undisguisedly a contempt for the want of cul- 
ture among the people, is their meat night and day. Thus 
have they begotten unto themselves this appropriate audi- 
ence, — listlessness, criticism, and counter-contempt. 

We remember that after Moses — and by virtue of the 
spirit which animatgs this picture — arose the glory of Is- 
rael, the height of Hebrew prosperity, the City of the Great 
King, carrying up the proportions of its majestic temple 
during forty-and-six years without sound of hammer or of axe, 
stone fitting noiselessly above stone, and shining plate of gold 
rising above shining plate of gold, until to its refulgent pin- 
nacle, soaring nearest heaven over ark and mercy-seat, the 
traveller on hill or plain afar beheld the flashing radiance of 
the dawn first hastening, and evening turning solemnly back 
to crown it, last of all the earth, with glowing benediction. 
And we remember how, after this other picture, where un- 
faithfulness preaches to listlessness from Moses’ seat, Israel 
went forth vagabond into all the earth,—and of its temple 
not one stone was left upon another, — and the days dawned 
no more with gladness, but with sorrow only, to behold it, — 
and the evenings turned never back again to smile upon its 
desolation, but darkness gathered first and brooded densest 
where once its strong foundations lay. Upon the teaching of 
Moses descended blessing ; upon that of the Scribes, a curse. 

Opposite these two pictures taken from Hebrew history 
hang two equally dissimilar, but both under-written with 
the single word Tyre. One is a fair city rising at the “ entry 
of the sea.” The other is the entry of the sea left deso- 
late, — the fair city no longer rising, but gone forever. We 
recall the history. Tyre was once a city perfect in beauty, 
renowned for its wisdom and wealth, great in commerce, and 
situate at the entry of the sea. So rich was its adorning, 
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that it seemed covered with precious stones, and strangers 
told how its inhabitants walked amid walls of fire; for upon 
its buildings’ outer walls flashed in light of common day 
the sardius, the beryl, and the diamond, — the topaz, the 
onyx, and the jasper, — the sapphire, the emerald, and the 
carbuncle. It was a city, too, as perfect in its ways as re- 
nowned for its splendor. The earth filled with its fame, 
and prophets recited the greatness thereof. In its streets 
the authoritative voice of God was heard, and the glory 
of its commerce was subordinate to the glory of its worship. 
It was great and strong through obedience to One greater 
and stronger than itself. Such was Tyre when this first 
and fairest picture was sketched. 

But look upon this later Tyre. It is a picture of fisher- 
men spreading their nets near the shore at the hour of 
twilight. The whole sky is leaden. The waves break along 
the shore amid fragments of cornice, and ornate capital. 
Here and there an ominous bird is wheeling heavily through 
the gloomy air. A few poor dwellings are discernible, but 
nothing of beauty or even of comfort in human habitation. 
And this is all that remains of that former greatness and 
splendor! As we gaze, we recall the words of God’s prophet, 
and receive the secret of the mighty contrast: ‘ Iniquity 
was found in thee. By the multitude of thy merchandise 
they filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou hast 
sinned. Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the multitude 
of thine iniquities, by the iniquity of thy traffic. All they 
that know thee shall be astonished at thee; thou shalt be 
a terror, and never shalt thou be any more! The sound 
of thy harps shall no more be heard. Thou shalt be a 
place to spread nets upon; thou shalt be built no more.” 

Here, too, when purity and earnestness of worship depart, 
when the sanctuary is defiled by deference to traffic with- 
out, —then all its glory rushes quick to this appalling 
gloom. Where there is no divine authority—we seem to 
learn again—there descends a deeper than primeval dark- 
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ness, and upon the people falls, instead of rocks and moun- 
tains, the wrath of the Lamb! 

And here are two pictures of Venice. She had her con- 
trast. She rose like a fair vision amid the islands of the 
Adriatic, lifting her multitudinous domes in snowy white- 
ness to the whiter glories of her sky. Pious hands laid her 
foundation-stones, and devout hearts sculptured their hope 
upon her cathedral walls. Pilgrims, and in sorrow, fleeing 
from the fury of man, her founders took refuge upon these 
islands of the sea; and Christ walked with them there. 
They heard his voice upon the waters, and were not afraid. 
Their city — great in hope, great in reverence, great in wor- 
ship — became mistress of the sea, great in fortitude and 
splendor, and from its tear-washed foundations sent light 
and joy pulsing “round the girdle of the earth.” 

But when the obedient men who built her as their ark 
of refuge, and in building recorded in marble their de- 
vout gratitude to their helper, God, — when these believing, 
worshipping, heaven-trusting men passed from her palaces 
and her altars,—when other men walked her quays and 
pushed her gondolas gayly with no pilgrim’s devoutness at 
their heart, — with only calculation, and grimacing politeness 
of traffic, and self-sufficiency, and lust of the flesh at their 
heart, — then the lifting forms of her palaces, and all that 
snowy crest of her surging domes, faded from the earth, as 
clouds fade that flank the summer sunset sky. Thence- 
forward only this ghost of Venice haunts the islands of the 
Adriatic. And that distant range of frowning Alps testifies 
that God called her, for forgetfulness of Him, swift to judg- 
ment. 

As we study from day to day these pictures in contrast, 
we notice always one thing, namely, that none of these con- 
trasts have resulted from the absence of religious teaching. 
In her hour of dominion, and in her hour of doom, Jerusa- 
lem repairs equally to her temple. Tyre rose and sank with 
incense kissing the preciousness of her sanctuaries. And 
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Venice, with her mountebanks and maskers, reeled her 
mad way down the valley of death through walls written 
all over with the testimonies of the Most High, — with 
saints, and apostles, and the great Head of the Church, in 
sculptured warning, looking down beseechingly, imploringly, 
resistingly, wpon her every step. It is not in the difference 
between religious teaching and no religious teaching that 
we are enabled to find the secret of these painful declina- 
tions, for no such difference is afforded us. These people 
have hastened to destruction despite temple, and sanctuaries, 
and fretted cathedral spire. Amid each we see religious 
teachers and teaching, with multitudes enough going up to 
hear. The secret of their ruin lies elsewhere, and unques- 
tionably is found in this: in the different kind of religion 
taught, in the difference between an authoritative religion 
and a religion wanting authority, between the influence of 
words sent burning from heart to heart out of the real truth 
of God, and under an actual sense of him, and the influence 
of words dull in leaden custom, uttered conventionally from 
man to man, uttered by a teaching set of men, desiring 
chiefly to exhibit their own skill in the orthodox arts of 
religion, to a hearing set of men, wishing to see that the 
routine of the sanctuary is done by men who look solemn- 
visaged in Moses’ seat, but who lack, and are expected to lack, 
both the convictions and the courageous earnestness of Mo- 
ses. It is the difference between authority and no authority ; 
between something really Divine and everything very hu- 
man; between man beholding an infinite glory, and by stead- 
fast, obedient look changing into its likeness, and man titil- 
lating constantly before his own petty figure: —it is this 
which gives up the secret of every other difference in the 
greatness, character, or fate of men. 

There is a law both definite and universal. By as much 
as they of the temple—both the teacher and the taught — 
do find their sufficiency of God, by so much does the temple 
minister unto life; but by as much as they seek this suffi- 
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ciency each of the other, and all of themselves,— by as 
much as they echo the fallacies of their own desires, or ab- 
solve easily, as somehow providential, the iniquities of the 
hour, permitting the spirit of policy and traffic, rather than 
the Holy Spirit, to take charge of ark and mercy-seat, — by 
so much does the temple minister unto the death of all who 
take part therein. By this law obeyed, Jerusalem mounted 
up to heaven; by this ignored, she descended into hell. By 
this is told the story where nets are spread above marble and 
porphyry at the entry of the sea. By this, Venice! By this 
is given the secret of all our pictures in contrast. And by 
this rise toward the light, or descend toward the gloom, the 
present populations, the living kingdoms of the world. For 
say what we will about the interests which govern humanity, 
there are no interests or motives so powerful with it as the 
sublime affections of its soul, before which, when set on 
things above, nothing has been, or shall be, long able to 
stand, but with which, when grovelling earthward, no course 
of self-deception, desperation, or dissoluteness has been too 
beastly or fiendish for it to pursue. Out of its own heart are 
the issues of its life and death. 

Two distinct kinds of religious teaching result to us, then, 
from these pictures in contrast. We perceive that they are 
the cause of the violent contrasts in the histories from which 
they are respectively taken. One gives us the impetus, or 
Divine help, by which human greatness rises, the other the 
weakness of which that greatness dies. We see that all 
teaching which has helped men is authoritative. It is not 
man speaking unto man, but God speaking through man 
unto men. While, and where, men have listened unto such 
teaching, they have prospered, proved the promise, “ All these 
things shall be added unto you.” But when, and where, 
they have listened unto other teaching, they have seen that 
which they had taken from them. And while our country 
is now travailing either in pains of new birth or in pains of 
death, we naturally enough, with these pictures and their 
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constant warning before us, look around upon its religious 
teaching to see if it follows the law of salvation ; to see if in 
any wise the voice of war and violence in the land results 
from the no authority of our Christian teaching; or, at least, 
to ascertain and understand what we are safely to expect 
ourselves to teach if we speak in God’s name at all, and in 
what expectation alone we may hope profitably to receive 
religious instruction. And thus what we still propose to 
say divides itself into, — 1st, Christian teaching; and, 2d, 
Christian hearing. 

The law of Christian teaching, as of all other that has 
profited man since the world began, is that it shall be with 
authority. By this let all men recognize it. The Christian 
teacher must not utter himself; Christ must speak through 
him. The disciple is neither greater nor more prominent 
than his Lord. Neither let him, when he teaches, be less. 
He shall be as his Lord. He too shall teach as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes. It is not he who speaks, 
but Christ who lives in him. No power is his to add to, or 
take from, for any conveniences, bribes, influences, or im- 
pulses of the hour, whatsoever he finds in the word of life, — 
the testimonies of the Lord Jesus unto the truths of human 
salvation. It need scarcely be reiterated, that his feet must 
not be planted upon expediences, but firm upon the Rock of 
eternal truth; that he must not ask what will please the ear, 
what square with the sentiment of the meridian, what cause 
inhabitants of city or village to receive and retain him; but 
simply, What is Christian truth? This, in all the strength 
of a lively faith and perfect confidence in his Master, — 
without which he has no right ever to preach at all, —he 
is to proclaim in all the length and breadth of its manifold 
applications. And even this he has no divine right to do, 
and therefore no divine efficacy or blessing in doing, except 
in love for those he teaches, — out of a helpful spirit toward 
his fellow-men,—the desire to bring them where Christ has 

‘ brought him. Boldness in Christian teaching must be the 
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boldness of love; and never, what we sometimes have la- 
mented to see, the boldness of self-sufficiency, of a defiant 
spirit. With an earnestness commensurate with the infi- 
nite weight of his authority, he is ever to speak the truth, 
and ever to speak it in love. Let him never forget the 
truth as it is in Jesus; let him never forget the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ. Even then it will often be too 
mighty and stern for men fully to bear. It will flash like 
exposing lightning through the darkness of their iniquities, 
and cut across their profitable interests, and cause them, by 
the hardness of its sayings, to walk no more with the Mas- 
ter. Christ was forced to weep while he denounced, and 
was ever compassionate over the sorrows which his truths 
seemed to bring. Such is still the law of Christian teach- 
ing. The very hearts it yearns to heal, it first wounds. 
The Christian teacher must never allow, either as his hope 
or his aim, that truth can be made pleasant to everybody 
under all circumstances, and at all times. It will fall here, 
and it will fall there, like the blow of a most uncompromising 
enemy. Sometimes it will not send peace, but a sword. Its 
very earnestness and authority in love will provoke the wrath 
that shall turn to rend it. In the midst of a sinful world, in 
communities where men are Christian more by etiquette than 
by their spirit or their lives, where public worship is more 
one of the customary amenities than one of the solemn ob- 
ligations of society, where the purest and the vilest alike 
gather for the hour beneath the same altar,—if there the 
Christian teacher kindles no enthusiasm, provokes no wrath, 
but week after week, and month after month, and year after 
year, sees upon all faces and in all hearts the same listless- 
ness and indifference to the words and life of the Crucified, 
let him begin a rigid self-examination, look to the strength 
of his own faith, the earnestness of his own purpose, and 
doubt whether he has yet learned, or ought, to preach 
Christ at all. This is certain. True Christian teaching 
will never leave men as it finds them. It will lift men out 
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of their baser selves, Either it will do this, or, it will gain 
their undisguised hostility. Where Christ really speaks, — 
by the mouth of howsoever humble a disciple, — people are 
moved even to astonishment by his doctrine. He speaks not 
as the Scribes, but as having authority. Never man spake as 
this man. And those who are not for are soon against him. 

We remember that when the children of Israel, who once 
could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory 
of his countenance, came at a later day to look in listless 
leisure upon those who sat in his exalted seat with painless 
eyes, —that then the influence and authority of Moses had 
departed, and the Scribe-taught people met their doom. Is 
there in this no warning to children of a better covenant ? 
When He whose glory is truth in purest rays swift speeding 
from the burning throne of God, — before whose unbearable 
brightness the purest and best of earth have ever veiled their 
faces, feeling most of all their own unworthiness and neces- 
sity to cry, “ Lord, save, or we perish ! ”” — when this “ bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory ” is toned down to light of common 
day, so that through those who fill his apostles’ seats Christ 
seems to speak as equivocally as any erring man, without 
authority, and as the Scribes, — then, whenever it shall be, 
we may be sure that our judgment — the great day of His 
wrath for ws —is at hand, even at the doors! 

To love the laws of Life, and to present them, — to exhibit 
Christ so that all who come to him shall feel his power, and 
by obedience shall come to love him too,— this is the life- 
long and single aim of the worthy Christian teacher. So 
long as his eye is single to this, he can always speak with 
authority, and never need speak with the self-condemned 
littleness of the Scribes. So long as he contemplates his 
Lord, rather than himself; so long as he seeks his Master’s, 
and not his own glory ; so long as his absorbing interest and 
joy is in the greatness and everlastingness and stern merci- 
fulness of the message Christ gives him to convey, rather 
than in the exhibition of his own skill, or adroitness, or 
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clever cunning in doing it, — so long will there be power in 
him, and a Christly glory will burn about his brow, and he 
will be a beneficent helper, guide, comforter, and strength- 
ener of mankind. But the moment he turns from the living 
word to contemplate himself; begins to admire his own intel- 
lect or eloquence, and to demand that others shall chiefly see 
and admire it too; puts himself prominent in the pulpit, and 
Christ in some shadowy place behind it, — then nothing that 
he does will have power in it more, and in stupid steadfast- 
ness the people may behold and hear him continually, and 
henceforth he shall be a cumberer of the ground, worse than 
unprofitable, in the Lord’s vineyard. Without Christ, — his 
absolute and eternal truths, his authoritative voice, — Chris- 
tian teaching shall be good for nothing, and worse than 
nothing. Let the pulpit “ propose to itself any other end 
than preaching this living word, and from that hour its fall 
is precipitate, its destruction sure, its hour has come, and 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave whither it goeth.” 

This living word! Immutable truth! The great facts and 
laws of true living, once made flesh! What should be — 
what can be — more authoritative than these? And what 
sublimer? From everlasting to everlasting, like their Or- 
dainer, still the same. Upon what else so stable may living 
man so safely plant his foot? Do we think that systems of 
interpretation, that theories of inspiration, lessen our author- 
ity in these? Do we destroy the spirit, in dissecting the 
letter? Can we alter God’s facts? Can we abrogate the 
necessity for true living? Can we reverse the established 
order, so that by sowing to the flesh we may reap life ever- 
lasting ? By the world’s progress is this gradually coming 
to pass? How much better was it for Jerusalem at her judg- 
ment than for Tyre and Sidon at theirs? How much better 
for Venice than for Jerusalem? How much better will it 
now be for that portion of our own land where the iniquity 
of traffic has defiled the sanctuary? The laws of God per- 
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ceived by holy men of old still live. Christ’s voice and author- 
ity remain. Still the kingdom of God and its righteousness 
is set before permanent prosperity. Still does experience 
confirm, “‘ Enter ye in at the strait gate.” Still, “ Except 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” Still soundeth the woe unto all hypocrites, and the 
sentence, ‘“ Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity, for I 
never knew you.” Still likeness to Christ brings rest to 
weary souls. Still the merciful obtain their joy, — greater 
mercifulness. Still the pure in heart may see their God. 
Still the greatest of the three is charity. And_ still, 
preaching the Gospel of the living God with great bold- 
ness, authority, and power, may the teacher of to-day, 
quickened by the living word, speak all things, keeping back 
nothing, and, if needs be, endwre all things through Christ 
strengthening him. Authority remains,— the never-ending 
authority of truth and love. He who will accept it, and use 
it, may have it to the fullest from the Highest. And he 
alone is fit for a Christian teacher. He who is not persuaded 
in his own mind, — whose convictions are unstable, — who is 
sceptical concerning the absolute divineness of Christ’s life, 
principles, and directions for living, — who doubts his author- 
ity to speak in boldness these things, — let him not speak at 
all, except he be willing both to curse himself and they who 
may be led by him. 

And now a final word to readers whose blessed privilege 
it is to be Christian hearers. You remember what kind 
of hearing went before destruction, how listlessly they 
sat, how little it mattered what they heard, and how promi- 
nent in that midst was the idea that it was of no conse- 
quence, that it amounted to nothing, was without author- 
ity, only the opinion of the Scribes. You know too how 
this hearing differed from that where the people expected 
to hear, and knew that they should hear, words true as 
God could possibly give man to utter. That contrast has 
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been placed before you. Ask yourselves if there is any 
corresponding contrast between the hearing of earlier Chris- 
tians, and your hearing of to-day? whether a like differ- 
ence is perceptible between Christian hearing in New Eng- 
land or New Orleans fifty years ago, and Christian hearing 
in the same places to-day? Which do you expect that your 
own minister shall be,— man-pleasing, or God-uttering ? 
For certainly, as a most Christian man has well and truth- 
fully said, “There are two ways of regarding, as there are 
two ways of presenting a sermon, either as a human com- 
position, or as a Divine message. If you look upon it en- 
tirely as the first, and require your clergymen to finish it 
with their utmost care and learning for your better delight, 
whether of ear or intellect, you will indeed consider the 
treatise thus prepared as something to which it is your 
duty to listen without restlessness for half an hour, or three 
quarters, but which, when that duty has been decorously 
performed, you may dismiss from your minds in happy con- 
fidence of being provided with another when next it shall 
be necessary.” Such hearing will profit you little. “ But 
if once you begin to regard the preacher, whatever his 
faults, as a man sent with a message to you, which it is a 
matter of life or death whether you hear or refuse; if you 
look upon him as set in charge over many spirits in danger 
of ruin, and having allowed to him but an hour or two 
in the seven days to speak to them; if you make some 
endeavor to conceive how precious these hours ought to 
be to him, a small vantage-ground on the side of God, after 
his flock have been exposed for six days together to the 
full weight of the world’s temptation, and he has been forced 
to watch the thorn and thistle spring in their hearts, and 
to see what wheat had been scattered there snatched from 
the wayside by this wild bird and the other, and at last, when, 
breathless and weary with the week’s labor, they give him 
this interval of imperfect and languid hearing, he has but 
thirty minutes to get at the separate hearts of half a thou- 
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sand men, to convince them of all their weaknesses, to 
shame them for all their sins, to warn them of all their 
dangers, to try by this way and that to stir the hard fasten- 
ings of those doors where the Master himself has stood and 
knocked, yet none opened, and to call at the openings of 
those dark streets where Wisdom herself hath stretched forth 
her hands and no man regarded, —thirty minutes to raise 
the dead in,—do you but once understand and feel this, 
and you will look with changed eyes upon the place from 
which the message of judgment must be delivered, which 
either breathes upon the dry bones that they may live, or, 
if ineffectual, remains recorded in condemnation, perhaps 
against the utterer and listener alike, but assuredly against 
one of them.’’ Then will you care less for conventionalities 
of style, and ornament of oratory, and all the stately pomp 
of words, than that your minister stand simply, humbly, and 
above all truthfully before you, as Moses stood in the valley 
of Zin with the children of Israel gathered around him in 
their thirst, smiting with authoritative rod the rock of truth 
whence gush the waters of life everlasting. 

May He who still giveth power both to loose and to bind, 
to remit and to retain, without whom we can do nothing 
but labor in vain, — may He, Christ, the great Head of the 
Church, so quicken and illumine his ministers in all its 
borders universal, that they teach always as having author- 
ity, and never as the Scribes, — that through all these earthly 
temples, by all them that worship therein, may be felt once 
again His solemn warning when he said, “ Take heed how 


ye hear.” 
8. F. 





Tuink not thyself better for anything that happens to thee from 
without ; for although thou mayest by gifts bestowed upon thee be 
better than another, as one horse is better than another, that is of 
more use to others; yet, as thou art a man, thou hast nothing to com- . 
mend thee to thyself but that only by which thou art a man, — that 
is, by what thou choosest and refusest. — JEREMY TAYLOR. 
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A SERMON PREACHED AT THE INSTALLATION OF REV. E. C. GUILD AS PASTOR OF 
THE FIRST CHURCH IN CANTON, SEPT. 11, 1861, BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


1 Cor. ii. 2:—‘‘ For I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.” 


Wuat is it that the Christian minister must be and know 
and do? It is a question which must be asked anew from 
time to time even in congregations of Christians. Because 
the question is familiar, we must not take for granted the 
ability to answer it. The reply is very likely to become 
merely traditional. Churches go on sometimes after a man- 
ner, and congregations are kept together to some extent from 
generation to generation, whilst perhaps the fewest who are 
gathered for worship from week to week can give any account 
of the aims and methods of their fellowship. Meanwhile the 
purposes and plans of other workers and organizations are 
very clearly apprehended. What the merchant or the manu- 
facturer, the statesman or the soldier, the engineer or the 
farmer, must be and know and do becomes perhaps plainer 
and plainer every day. All about the old Church, men group 
themselves into companies for the pursuit of science or for 
the accumulation of wealth, coming together for these ends 
with enthusiasm, whilst a thronged temple becomes an ex- 
ception to the prevailing fact of meagreness, and feet that 
run in every other direction loiter in the way to the sanctu- 
ary, or gladly fall, upon the slightest hint, into some other 
path. I am told by those who claim to know, that a large 
number of persons in New England, in spite of all the relig- 
ious traditions of her early days, have practically said in 
reply to our question, There is nothing of any moment which 
the Christian minister must be and know and do. He is 
obsolete, or at the worst obsolescent, in our world. His 
occupation is gone. His mission is accomplished. You 
should bear yourself towards him respectfully and tenderly, 
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as towards the weaker vessel, but there is no more gain to 
be looked for in behalf of the world from that quarter. Mer- 
chants, manufacturers, inventors, chemists, men of letters, 
artisans, and artists have not passed away, but the minister 
has passed away; we have-seen, or soon shall see, the last 
of him. And even those who have not been betrayed into 
this thinly-veiled contempt or absolute neglect of the Church 
may be much instructed and refreshed by a little earnest 
reflection upon the work which is especially assigned to her 
in the world. Let the preacher sometimes magnify his office 
by his words, as he should ever strive to do by his works. 
Let him show what precisely he must be and know and do 
amongst the crowd of busy laborers in a world, which ought 
not to tolerate drones or triflers, or come together from week to 
week in a solemn way without proposing some very real end. 
Let him state what is essential and everlasting and universal 
in his aim, in contrast with all that is only accidental and sub- 
sidiary, and show that although there may be and are dead 
branches upon the vine, the vine itself never dies, and com- 
pel men to say unto him, as they said unto his Divine Lord, 
Evermore give us this bread and this water that we hunger 
and thirst no more. What is it that the Christian minister 
must be and know and do ? 

After eighteen hundred years of Christian life, I can find 
no answer so fitting as this of Paul, that king of apostles 
and preachers. “I determined,” he says, “ to know nothing 
amongst you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” Of 
course, if we will be literal, there was much else that the 
Apostle knew. He was skilled in tent-making, and all the 
better Apostle doubtless for that. He was a man of large 
intellectual culture, Jewish and Gentile, and he knew how 
to make great use of his learning for the promotion of his 
one cherished object. Plainly, too, he was a man of affairs, 
—no helpless, impracticable abstractionist, but one endowed 
with practical wisdom, a good, wholesome common-sense, a 
faculty to deal with men and to cope with obstacles in a ge- 
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nial way, — and these were undeniably singular advantages ; 
nevertheless, not by virtue of all this, or the like of this, was 
he an Apostle. As an Apostle, he was but one thing, he 
knew but one thing, he did but one thing; he had his speci- 
ality, as every man who means to accomplish anything must 
have, and more than ever in an age of high and varied cul- 
ture, when proficiency is not to be reached save by concen- 
tration and zeal. He had his speciality ; and inasmuch as it 
was to know and to make known in all his gracious offices, 
and especially in his redemptive act, the Son of the Living 
God, his word is the rule for the ambassador of God in all 
lands and in all times. It is what the Spirit saith to the 
churches to-day. Gathered in the interests of the soul, the 
conscience, and the heart, the realities which no sane man 
utterly neglects, and for which wise men gladly sacrifice their 
earthly all, the Church finds the knowledge of Christ and 
him crucified sufficient for wise and simple, for rich and 
poor, for the prosperous and the sad, for this world and for 
the world to come. Here is a real supply for a real want ; 
as bread for our hunger, as water for our thirst, as pictures 
of beauty for the eye, as melody and harmony for the ear, so 
is Christ for the reason, the conscience, the heart in man. 
Wherever the reason, the conscience, and the heart of man 
have been truly appealed to in the name of the crucified 
Redeemer, no matter by what speech or language, the appeal 
has been justified. By the grace of God the Church exists 
in the world to satisfy the wants of the human soul, — that 
highest reason in man which is the candle of the Lord, that 
commanding conscience in man which is the voice of the 
Lord, that wonderful heart of man which a million of worlds 
complete in worldly glory and beauty could not content, 
because it desires something other and higher than they, 
because it thirsteth for God, even the living God. Only 
indirectly does the Church reinforce the mere intellect, or 
serve the tables at which the wants of the body are supplied ; 
her ministry is primarily and chiefly spiritual and moral, 
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and he who is in the midst of her assemblies — yea, wherever, 
be it in the most magnificent cathedral or in the humblest 
upper-room, two or three are met together in his name — is 
Christ, once crucified and now glorified. Through him spir- 
itual signs and wonders are evermore wrought. Whenever 
and wherever the Church is true to Christ, she is successful, 
and her voice is heard with gladness. Whenever and wher- 
ever the Church forgets Christ, she is unsuccessful, and be- 
comes a weariness and a hindrance. 

I assume here that what the soul needs more than anything 
else is God, to believe in him and love him, to ®bey him and 
feed upon him, to glorify and enjoy him forever. If you are 
not content, you who are prosperous any more than you who 
are unfortunate, it is because you are living so far from God, 
because all your wisdom does not extend to a real knowledge 
of him and of that life everlasting, to share in which shall be 
your blessed immortality. Men and women make out cata- 
logues of wants, and think that, if these could only be sup- 
plied, all would be well with them ; but experience shows that 
it is not so, — that God does not suffer the aspirations and af- 
fections of his forgetful and wayward children to die. They 
must see his face; they must feel his hand; they must be 
refreshed by his spirit. 

I assume, further, that the deepest and most universal 
necessity of man is to be reconciled to God, — reconciled, 
I say; because the ignorance which you may be inclined to 
emphasize and make account of before or rather than any 
aversion or estrangement is largely the fruit of sin, because 
the blindness is a moral blindness, and comes of turning 
away from the light through a fear that it will shine down 
upon our ruin and upon our shame. Our ignorance of God, 
our worship of him as the Unknown, our failure to find in 
him a Person loving and helpful, to whom it is good to pray, 
and upon whom it is blessed to cast every care, be it little 
or great, belongs to a neglected and perverted moral nature. 
“ Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man!” is the solemn re- 
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frain, the burden not only of inspired prophets and apostles, 
but of the natural conscience, that divine witness. And I 
add, that we seem to be in this thing almost as much with- 
out remedy as without excuse. And there are always many 
who know, or almost know, their miserable spiritual condi- 
tion, and yet this knowledge does not bring with it a cure of 
- the mischief. Somehow they do not get any nearer to God. 
Somehow they cannot make religion seem any more real and 
beautiful to them ; it does not relieve them from any care ; 
it does not help them to live, or cheer them when they look 
forward to bereavements and death. Interested in other 
things, though not satisfied with them, they have no heart 
for the highest and the best, or only a divided heart, which 
is never really warm except when it is fanned by the flames 
of bigotry, and can pervert what ought to be the service of 
God into a poor will-worship and self-glorifying. 

“Who shall deliver me from the bondage of this death ?” 
Not Nature, I think. It is sweet, it is even uplifting and 
soothing, to trace the Divine signatures upon the flowers of 
the field, and to study the flaming signs which God has set in 
the heavens, to gather from the refulgent summer and the 
fruitful harvests lessons of a faithful providence ; but all ex- 
perience teaches that Nature is not a Redeemer, that Nature 
does not mediate between man and God, that in the midst 
of scenes of surpassing grandeur and beauty, the poor or- 
phaned and alienated heart still cries in bitterness and de- 
spair for the living God! the Ever Near! who shall speak 
with articulate, human speech to the wanderer, and fold the 
poor prodigal to a yearning heart. ‘ Who shall deliver me 
from the bondage of this death?”’ Not human wisdom, I 
think, nor anything that is of the earth, earthy. For the 
time it may beguile our restlessness to taste the sweets of 
literature, or to explore the hidden things of science, or even 
to chase one and another shadow of wealth or name or fame, 
but all the while we are strangers in a strange land, and the 
question of questions remains unanswered. 

VOL. XXVI. 23 
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No adequate help comes in these ways; but Paul and all 
Christians have an answer for our question, and only one 
answer. They are ambassadors for Christ, beseeching men 
in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. It is enough for 
the believer and preacher, it is the speciality of the Church, 
to know Christ and him crucified, because it is a fact, it is a 
part of man’s history that Christ crucified did reconcile men 
to God, and that this new life of love is transmitted from 
generation to generation, from believing parents to believing 
children, the best gift to His children from Him who giveth 
all things, the spiritual miracle which witnesses for a Real 
Presence, the blessing which you have a right to expect from 
your religious institutions, and which you will surely gain, 
unless they are fatally defective or you are signally unfaith- 
ful. Reconciliation to God is a fact of Christian experience ; 
it belongs to all of every name who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, — to Romanist and Protestant, to Angli- 
can and Calvinist, to Trinitarian and Unitarian, to Congre- 
gationalist and Episcopalian, — and it is wholly indepen- 
dent of all theories in philosophy or theology, as well as of 
all discussions about Scriptures and evidences and miracles 
and institutions. ‘The Christian,” says Jacob Behmen, “ is 
of no sect. He hath but one knowledge, and that is Christ 
in him.” And again, “The kingdom of God consisteth in 
no opinion, but in power and love.” Christ and his spirit 
produce this experience. Where it is not realized, the Gos- 
pel is only in word, not in. power. As you look for grapes 
from the vine, for light and heat from the fire, — as you ex- 
pect to be cooled by the flowing river, and to be nourished 
by your daily bread, so you may be persuaded that Christ 
creates a new heart, which is free from distrust and fear and 
the servitude of sin. It is the duty and privilege of the 
Church to have this experience and to reproduce this expe- 
rience, to know and to preach Christ and him crucified. 

Paul had this experience in all its fulness; it was the ex- 
perience of his life, the beginning of the new creation of God 
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in him, and he freely gave what he had freely received. 
Never in all his life, spite of all his Jewish ritualism and 
Hebrew moralities and zeal against heresies, had he come 
to himself, and realized that he, the much-deserving Phari- 
see, the friend of the high-priest, was the chiefest of sinners, 
and needed more than anything else to be reconciled to God, 
and taken into the charge of a merciful Saviour, — never, I 
say, until he heard the voice sounding through the visible 
heavens, but falling upon the ear of the invisible soul, as he 
journeyed to Damascus: “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” Is it not enough that the Lord of glory hath once 
laid down his life in agony and shame? Must his heart still 
bleed for thee? Perhaps he had already been brought to 
serious misgivings as to the justice of his fierce behavior. 
Already, it may be, the spirit of the Crucified had wrought 
upon him through those who had so manfully taken up his 
cross. Perhaps it had not been in vain that he had looked 
upon the suffering death of Stephen. He may have engaged 
in this very journey of persecution partly for the sake of over- 
coming his own hesitancy. I gather as much from those 
added words, spoken by Him who knew what was in man, — 
“Tt is hard for thee to kick against the pricks!” — hard to re- 
sist, impossible to yield. But Jesus, whom he was even then 
persecuting, had come to put an end to the inward strife. It 
was then no wretched outlaw, no factious agitator, no vain 
pretender (as his poor Jewish heart, deluded by bigotry and 
spiritual pride, had taught him) who had died upon the 
cross ; it was the Lord of Glory, who even then was pleading 
with him by name, out of the heavens of light and peace. 
How upon the instant was he convinced of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment !— of sin, because he believed not on 
Christ ; of righteousness, because the Crucified had gone to 
the Father; of judgment, because the prince of this world, 
with all his professions and pretences, had been judged. 
Then perished from his soul forever all conceit of right- 
eousness, all trust in will-worship; the Hebrew and Phari- 
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see became as a little child, — the proud professor a broken- 
hearted penitent, his spirit even more prostrate than his 
body, the eyes of his soul blinded by the exceeding bright- 
ness of the heavenly fire, as the outward eyes were closed by 
the flashing lightning. And Jesus, whom he was persecut- 
ing, was his Saviour. He led him through that night of 
agony and remorse and darkness, he gave him rest and 
peace. He had convinced him of sin only that he might 
assure him of forgiveness. He had brought him down into 
the valley of death only that he might make the grave the 
gate of life. His communion and fellowship now were with 
the Father and the Son. He had done forever with abstrac- 
tions and with rituals,—he had found a Divine Person. 
Religion and Christ were henceforth, for him, two names for 
the same reality. Through Christ he came to God. Christ 
was to him the express image and person of God; the 
Father’s face and voice and hand; the Father’s way, truth, 
and life in the world ; the manifested Word ; the Life seen, 
heard, and handled; the Divine in the human; the Abso- 
lute and Eternal brought within the range and reach of our 
human conditions, according to that prophetic announce- 
ment, ‘¢ His name shall be called Emmanuel, which being in- 
terpreted is, God with us.” Ever after, Christ was his life. 
What he had done in the service of a narrow bigotry was as 
nothing compared with his heroic labors and sacrifices as a 
follower of the Crucified. He lived to serve him, — to bring 
others, as many as might be, into the same glad fellowship, 
— to perform friendly offices to the brotherhood of faith, and 
to the brotherhood of man; and he looked forward to death 
as a gain, because it would bring him into the visible pres- 
ence of the Heavenly Lord. 

Can we wonder, when we have read such a tale of human 
experience, that what Paul determined to know —the one 
thing which he resolved to take with him to Corinth, the one 
thing upon which he exclusively relied, even in a city so 
devoted to the aims of a splendid and proud civilization — 
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was the Gospel of redemption by Christ. He had in this 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. He was there to use 
them. He was not there to teach philosophy or rhetoric, or 
the morality of the reasoners,— others could do that better 
than he; he was not there to paint pictures, or carve statues, 
or recite poems ; he took no part in the discussions and pro- 
jects of Corinthian merchants and statesmen ; his errand was 
to the conscience and heart. He came to bring a credible 
creed, a usable religion, to inaugurate an age and a com- 
pany of faith and love. He was successful. God’s word 
never returns to him void. Poor human words fall short, 
and fall impotent ; God’s word never. 

And this is the reliance of the Church in all ages. In 
this Christian experience, this vital and spiritual Christian- 
ity, the generations of believers are at one. It is its own 
evidence, and the evidence of much else about which, save 
for this inward testimony, we might remain in painful doubt. 
It is the wisdom revealed unto the babe. It commends it- 
self to our aspirations and affections, to the hopes and long- 
ings, to the fears and griefs, of a humanity which is at once 
so great and so grovelling, now soaring in thought at least 
towards the heavens, now trembling upon the brink of hell. 
It justifies the sublime audacity of the affirmation, — “If 
our Gospel is hid, it is hid to them that are lost, whose 
eyes the god of this world hath blinded.” And since the 
Church is founded upon a rock, and shall endure to bless 
the world forever, we see that this experimental knowledge 
is never suffered to perish, that after seasons of decay and 
decline it is revived with peculiar freshness, and becomes 
the life of a new generation of believers. 

Sometimes, for example, the children of the covenant 
lapse into formalism, and like the Jews of old observe 
days and months, and tithe mint, anise, and cumin, and 
though the ceremonies of the religion are punctually per- 
formed, the function of the Church is no longer discharged ; 


men are not reconciled to God; they receive the wafer at 
23* 
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the priest’s hands, but they get no bread from heaven; 
they scarcely believe in God, or if they believe it is only 
to tremble, and again they ask, “ Who will deliver me 
from the bondage of this death?’’ And He who said, “ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,” is 
there to answer the question, as he answered it for Luther 
and Melancthon, — and first those who are cast out as here- 
tics, then the Church that cast them out, begin again to be- 
lieve in the crucified Redeemer, as only they believe who 
have found in him the power of God and the love of God. 
Then experience asserts itself again above tradition; then 
the priest for the time must yield to the prophet; believ- 
ers rely upon the old promise, —It shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall say, — and the tongue of the 
dumb is loosed, and the Gospel, which had ceased to be 
proclaimed in the magnificent cathedral, rolls out eloquent 
and persuasive from the lips of the peasant, because he too, 
as well as the wise, has been reconciled to God, and knows 
that there is One in the heavens who has redeemed him, 
and shall bear him evermore in strong arms of love. The 
Church is reformed. It may accept little or much of the 
new doctrine; it cannot choose but be a partaker of the 
new life. 

And the same relief is near in all the straits of the Chris- 
tian fellowship. It has often been the case, even amongst 
those who would be thought believers beyond the rest, that 
a faith in propositions has been substituted for faith in the 
Divine Person, and a form of sound words has failed to 
create discipleship. Or perhaps, when the aching soul has 
sought a shelter against the stings of conscience, and an 
infinite heart of love to feed upon in a cold world, there 
was nothing to be had in the sanctuary save an intoned 
service, and the sweet voices of singing boys, or the dreary 
platitudes of some respectable hireling, telling you how 
good it is to be good, and how mischievous it is to be 
righteous over much, or to imagine that we can be sinners 
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in these days of enlightenment, like those who dwelt once 
in Judewa, Samaria, and Galilee. Then Wesley must come, 
and make the village green more sacred than the village 
church, preaching Christ and him crucified until they who 
come to stone him are reconciled to God, and stay to pray 
with him, and, being themselves converted, strengthen the 
brethren. Then men believe again in the Holy Ghost. 
They know Christ and are glad. 

Or perhaps the Church, which should be more than any- 
thing else a seeker for souls, is occupied with criticisms and 
controversies and discussions; learned in the philosophy of 
religion, but untaught in religion itself; proving the Gos- 
pel, or disproving it, as the case may be, instead of preach- 
ing it; curious about the authorship of this and the other 
book, but sometimes scarcely so much as naming the Au- 
thor and Finisher of the faith; feeding the intellect and that 
with doubts, and suffering the conscience and the heart to 
starve; promising to give you some truth by and by, if only 
we all live to-learn it, but as yet finding no sure word of 
prophecy. Or leaving all these matters as probably anti- 
quated and certainly obscure, the congregation may be 
summoned to high discourse upon moralities impossible 
save for those who have welcomed to their hearts the grace 
of God which is by Christ Jesus, or for rhetorical displays 
upon themes that have already been exhausted by the jour- 
nalist or the lecturer or the platform declaimer, and which, 
although they may supply the preacher with illustrations, 
certainly are not his speciality; nay, the minister may 
practically abdicate his throne of power, and commend the 
congregation to such edification and comfort as choir and 
organist can supply. Can we wonder that men and wo- 
men forsake temples which are so misused? Is it not 
plain that the remedy for such desertions is at hand, — that 
the Church must do the thing she lives to do, and not 
something else which she does not know how to do, and 
that she will be respected, loved, sought, just in proportion 
as she is true to her special charge, and, forsaking all other, 
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cleaves to Him whose chosen bride she is on earth and in 
heaven? ‘There never was a more patent or more mischiev- 
ous fallacy than the very common one, that we can inter- 
est men in the deep things and the precious thoughts of 
God and duty, and the everlasting life, and recover them 
from worldliness and misery by pleasant essays upon sa- 
cred criticism and philology, and the topics of the day. 
These may well enough be the “ Recreations of a Country” 
or city “ Parson,” but they are wholly secondary to his 
proper and most sacred work, which is by demonstration 
of the Spirit to reconcile men to God. No matter though 
some who have little seriousness of purpose call this unin- 
teresting, even tedious. ‘I came unto you,” said Paul, “ not 
in excellency of speech or of wisdom. I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and with much trembling.” There 
were not a few who frankly said, it may be said to him, 
that his discourses were wearisome and insignificant, and not 
up to the times, and quite aside from the great interests 
which then occupied Corinth, and these doubtless might 
have heard him gladly for a few weeks or months, had he 
harangued upon Hebrew literature or Grecian philosophy. 
But he knew that what he was sent to give, what the world 
needed, and what the world would welcome, was the fool- 
ishness of preaching, — that for Christ crucified many a 
Jew would erelong forego his craving for a sign and many 
a Greek his search after wisdom, — that He who was lifted 
up from the earth would indeed draw all men unto him. I 
would encounter at once the bigotry and the indifference, 
the superstition and the scepticism of our times, with this 
knowledge of Paul. Ritualism is powerless against this 
vital and spiritual Christianity. When the cruel Papist, 
Stephen Gardner, Bishop of Winchester and Chancellor to 
Queen Mary, lay upon his death-bed, Bishop Day thought 
to comfort him with the assurance of justification through 
the blood of Christ. The rejoinder of the dying priest is 
very significant. ‘He might speak of that,” he said, “ to 
him or others in his condition; but if he. opened that gap 
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again, and preached that to the people, then farewell all 
together.” He knew how dear the Romish ritual still was 
to the people of England, but something in his heart told 
him that the crucified Redeemer would be dearer; that a 
spiritual Gospel would dwarf and eclipse the ritual; that 
the cathedral cannot hold its own against the upper room 
to which the living Christ is heartily welcomed. And so 
wherever men are either careless, or only concerned to 
criticise and doubt, I would not merely appeal to the old 
miracles, firmly and heartily as I accept them, but with 
the help of God I would go about to work new ones, be- 
lieving the promise, “Greater things than these shall ye 
do.” I would not offer the evidences or the philosophy of 
religion, but strive rather so to appeal to the heart and the 
conscience, that the way would be opened for preaching 
Christ as God’s gift to the hungering and thirsting soul, 
believing that religion is its own best evidence, that divine 
things are to be known by a certain divine look, that belief 
begets belief through persistent and consistent testimony, 
and that, when once the heart has closed with Christ, the 
questions of the understanding are more than half answered, 
and the freest dealing with the externals of religion no 
longer formidable to faith. 

Let us then, my friends, reconsecrate our Church and our 
ministry to Christ — God’s way to us, and our way to God — 
and to his cross, by which we are still to get the victory in 
our life-conflict. When our religion is Christianity, and our 
Christianity filled with the spirit of Christ, there will be ears 
to hear it, hearts to love it, lips to utter it, hands to do it. 

Come all who are not content to live by bread alone, to 
eat and drink to-day and to die to-morrow! Come all who 
are without hope, because without God in the world! From 
you, at least, the Gospel will not be hidden; unto you, at 
least, the Word of God shall be precious, as in the days of 
old; and he who determines not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified, shall be highly 
esteemed amongst you for his work’s sake. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND THE PARACLETE. 


Ovr article entitled “ Wants,” published in the June number of 
this Magazine, gave, as we understand, great offence to some of our 
Swedenborgian neighbors. As we only meant our article to be an 
honest answer to honest inquiries, and not charges against any one, 
we review our statements. 

We said that the New Jerusalem Church, technically so called, 
that is, the peculiar and well-known ecclesiasticism that goes by that 
name, “lacked the Paraclete,” and that, in the opinion of the most 
competent judges who had acted within its pale, it had been a “ signal 
failure” both in America and England. We said this not from a 
hostile attitude, but we uttered what we have heard scores of good 
New-Church believers bitterly lament, and what we believe at this 
moment to be strictly true. Touching the English New Church, 
we quoted Mr. Brotherton’s pamphlet, who, bating his spiritualism, 
writes with intelligence and gives his facts. If we remember rightly, 
Mr. Weller of “The Crisis” has made similar statements, himself an 
English New-Churchman. If we are mistaken, we should rejoice to 
believe it, but facts, not slurs and exclamation-points, must show it. 
Touching the American New Church, we referred to Professor Bush, 
whose life was a protest against its polity, while he took meekly its 
rebuffs and censures. For obvious reasons, we did not refer to the 
testimony of living witnesses, numbers of whom would testify to the 
same purpose. It should be said, however, that Professor Bush 
never acted within the dominant New Church organism. He always 
regarded it as sadly in the way of the true growth and prosperity of 
the genuine New Jerusalem. It has been represented that he 
changed his mind on this subject before his death. We have excel- 
lent reasons for knowing that the representation has not a shadow for 
its foundation. 

So long as the huge personality of Emanuel Swedenborg comes 
between Christ and the believer, the Comforter in plenteous showers 
of grace and peace will never descend. This ought to be repeated 
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again and again. That Swedenborg may be so used and read as to 
bring the soul into a more loving communion with its Saviour, not 
abolishing a man’s rationality, but lifting it up and helping it to a 
more living apprehension of Christ as the Eternal Logos, where the 
Father comes down into personality to meet his children and save 
them, is very true. That his works may be taken in the mass — 
the whole thirty volumes — as of Divine authority and “continuous 
from the Lord,” received by the memory and not the reason, and 
reproduced in dead formulas, is also true, and a person may then 
think he has got a theology, when he has only got a “ nomenclature” 
whose terms stand for unknown quantities. And he may get the 
conceit that he is a great deal wiser and better than his neighbors, 
when in fact his heart has not been warmed, nor his will subdued, 
nor his understanding enlightened. It is not the pride of “ self-de- 
rived intelligence,” but self-derived stultification, — one about as bad 
and hopeless as the other. Truth merely memorized and formulated 
is never made to glow with the Comforter. Swedenborg is learned, 
but not Christ. And this is “ noxious idolatry.” 

That we may do nobody any injustice, we give the statistics of 
the Swedenborgian Church, as represented by the societies included 
in the General Convention. It appears from the New Jerusalem 
Magazine for July, 1860, that there are in Massachusetts thirteen 
Swedenborgian societies. The largest of these is the Boston so- 
ciety, which has 525 members. The others range from 70 mem- 
bers down to 12. The Boston society are not all resident members, 
as we learn, but it includes persons living in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and “all over the country.” The Boston society is the largest in 
the country, and in the world. The actual average attendance on 
its stated worship is 350, not 450, as stated in the published statistics. 
From among the names of those who hired seats, 117, as we learn 
from the best authority, dropped off in the space of six and a half 
years, not including those who removed to other societies of the same 
faith. All the thirteen societies in Massachusetts have in the aggre- 
gate 859 members, averaging 66 persons to a society. In Maine, 
there are four societies. The numbers of three are reported, having 
an aggregate of 79, or averaging 27 to a society. In Pennsylvania 
there are six societies, having an aggregate of 221, or 34 to a society. 
In Ohio there are three societies, having an aggregate of 106, or 36 
to asociety. In Illinois there are seven societies, having an aggre- 
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gate of 246 members, or 35 to a society. In the whole United 
States we find reported thirty-four societies, having an aggregate of 
1,496 members, or averaging 44 members to a society, and we find 
four other societies reported whose numbers are not given. The 
returns cannot be complete, but they are all we find in the latest 
statistics, and they represent evidently the main body and active 
force of ecclesiastical Swedenborgianism. It has a weekly organ, 
whose subscription list does not support it.* 

People will judge for themselves whether, so far as statistics can 
show, this result indicates signal success or signal failure. Not long 
since, they celebrated their first centennial. In the early Christian 
Church, after the Paraclete descended, “ three thousand souls” were 
added in a single day, not by “enthusiastic spirits,” but by the 
Lord himself; and if at the end of a century such results as we have 
detailed above were all that could be shown by the early Church, 
we apprehend they would not have been regarded by the first 
preachers of the Word as a very signal success. 

This New-Church ecclesiasticism, however, does not number one 
half, we presume not one third, of New-Church believers, there being 
hundreds, and probably thousands, who regard it as Professor Bush 
did. 

After all, however, it is not the statistics of numbers that we must 
principally regard. That the Paraclete comes to all who seek it 
humbly, whether in New Church or old, and obey the Lord, is very 
true. The pertinent question is, Does the Paraclete use this special 
ecclesiasticism for its agency, promoting unity among brethren, and 
diffusing around it a sphere of blessed influence, heavenly charities, 
and working energies? Does it produce such results as St. Paul 
names as “fruits of the Spirit,’— love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
goodness, faith, gentleness? If this beautiful sisterhood of the Chris- 
tian graces waits upon its action, the Paraclete is certainly in it, and 
it will win its victories at last. If, on the other hand, it chills and 
repels, promoting strifes, divisions, alienations, censoriousness, and 
Jewish intolerance, until the very word charity must be put in quo- 
tation-marks as belonging to a foreign tongue, then it is a failure 
both signal and deplorable. 





* Rey. B. F. Barrett stated in a public lecture, that the New Church represent- 
ed by the “ General Convention” numbers in the United States sixty societies, 
averaging about fifty members each. 
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It has been said that we “keep aloof” from Swedenborgians. 
How very strange! Some three or four years ago, ignorant of their 
divisions or church polity, but loving the central truths they hold, 
our heart was going out towards them in fraternal sympathies, when 
we saw our humble name paraded through four columns of personal 
abuse and misrepresentation in the weekly organ of the denomina- 
tion. More shocking than all the rest, the sweet and tender imagery 
of the Saviour, in the parable where he calls himself the “door of 
the sheep,” was turned from its original and touching significance, — 
the door being made to mean the Church, and the Church only the 
Swedenborgian society, — so that those receivers who do not think it 
best to walk straight into Swedenborgian ecclesiasticism were reck- 
oned as “thieves and robbers,” and “climbing up some other way.” 
This by the accredited and approved organ of a body of people who, 
if gathered from the four quarters of the Union, would not fill one of 
our larger churches. Subsequently we saw the Unitarians — the 
communion with whose younger Ware we had been brought nearer 
to the Saviour than ever before, with whose Palfrey we had learned 
new fealty to conscience and to truth, with whose elder Ware we 
ought to have learned a heavenly candor and catholicity, whose Mary 
Ware had exalted all our ideals of a noble and saintly womanhood — 
this communion we saw assailed as dangerous company to keep, and 
extracts from Swedenborg were dug out and paraded in such connec- 
tion as to leave readers to infer that Unitarians were regarded as 
doomed to the hells. Rather strange that people should learn to keep 
aloof from an ecclesiasticism that makes such exhibitions as these ! 
But no, we keep aloof from none with whom we can find the 
spirit of the Master. Very soon after the “organ” aforesaid had 
published its slanders, letters came to us from all directions, from 
people we had never seen, deploring and condemning their editor’s 
vituperations, and breathing towards us the kindliest of brotherly 
love. They should have rebuked their organ openly and publicly, 
for it was not hurting us, but hurting their own cause, and hurting 
the man who in their name was bearing false witness against the 
neighbor. Yes, there are men and women, good and true, in this 
as in other communions, into whom the spirit of sect and division 
enters not, from whose society and converse we always come away, 
knowing that we have been with the Paraclete who has with them 
an abiding-place. There are New-Church Christians whom we 
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know but to love,— would that their faith, charity, and gentleness 
were more completely ours, — while we take precious care to keep 
aloof from the ecclesiastics whose maledictions fall harmless afar off, 
beautifully mellowed by distance. And we know perfectly well 
that there are many less fortunate than we are in this respect, who 
will thank us now for our faithful words. 

It is one of the laws of retribution, that the evil we seek to do 
unto others always comes back upon ourselves. If we try to ex- 
clude others, we find ourselves excluded. As we judge, so we must 
be judged. If our neighbors ase Swedenborg, not to judge their 
own hearts and lives, but the “states” of their brethren, making 
him a kind of posthumous Pope to doom others to the pit, they will 
find that the Paraclete is withdrawn, — themselves left behind as a 
waning ecclesiasticism, from which Christendom will keep aloof as 
the stream of living history is sweeping by. If they love cursing, 
it will come upon them; if they delight not in blessing, it will be 
far from them. But if they use Swedenborg only to give them the 
living Christ and show him to the world in brotherly deeds, genial 
charities, and just and kindly judgments, they will soon get a can- 
did hearing, not only from Unitarians, but from all Christian peo- 
ple, for all that is true and good in their form of religion, and the 
Lord will make them a vital force in changing the face of society. 

Meanwhile we turn from sects, divisions, and ecclesiasticisms to 
the real New Jerusalem which is everywhere descending. Wher- 
ever there is a receptive mind and an obedient will, and Christ is 
more than sect, there the conditions are preparing for its ushering 
in. In all the denominations, if we mistake not the signs, the old 
theologies are becoming transfigured, and the skies are flush with 
the dawn.* 8. 





* Perhaps Unitarians ought to know the awful case of those who keep such 
bad company as theirs. The following deserves a place among the curiosities of 
religious literature. It first appeared in the ‘‘ New Jerusalem Messenger,” Feb- 
ruary 19, 1859. 

“The doctrine of ‘spheres’ is a sad but sure revealer of states of character. 
In the spiritual world every one may be recognized by his ‘sphere.’ In this world, 
where there is so much of hypocrisy and pretension, we are often deceived as to 
the characters of men. Persons of external eloquence, or who are fired by a love 
of power or distinction, often show an apparent understanding and devotion to the 
truth which misleads many, particularly novitiates. But there is often an ‘invol- 
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THE PROMISE OF IMMORTALITY. 


Wno, that has seen the bright, the gifted, the beautiful, closing his 
eyes forever on this world, and sleeping in death, can be insensible 
to the power of this glorious passage from St. Paul, “ For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality,” and of the verses immediately following ? 

Deeply and thankfully do we feel the sublime consolations result- 
ing from our intuitions and our spiritual longings for the unseen and 
the immortal, owning that their very existence is a proof that these 
cravings may be answered and supplied ; but what can be so inspir- 
ing as the promises from the holiest of books, the highest Divine 





untary correspondence,’ which discloses the real character in unmistakable light. 
The idea which any man has of the Lord is the great central idea, from which 
all his other ideas flow as from a fountain. The great central idea in the New 
Church is the Divine Humanity OF THE Lorp. ‘Jn Heaven the Divine Human 
of the Lord is atu.’ A. C. 7211. This is what distinguishes the New Church es- 
pecially. The central negation of the Unitarians (for I believe they profess, as a 
body, to have ‘no creed’) is that Jesus Christ is not God. From each of these 
central points there goes forth a ‘sphere,’ which, like that emanating from the 
sun, attracts such objects as have an affinity for it. This universal sphere, Swe- 
denborg teaches us, is about every person or thing. It is recognized in the world 
by the maxim that ‘a man is known by the company he keeps.’ If a professed 
New-Churchman is attracted by the sphere of Unitarianism, if he love to asso- 
ciate with those who deny the Divine Humanity of the Lord, and selects for the 
medium of diffusing his opinions in relation to the New Church the organs of 
that denomination who are the most avowedly, the most openly and unreservedly, 
opposed to the great central doctrine of the New Church, he unmistakably shows 
not only where are his sympathies, but what is his ‘sphere’; and this sphere dis- 
closes the character of his mind, — his present actual state, — and no amount of 
professed devotion to the New Church, or talk about charity, can long conceal the 
internal desire, whether it is known to its possessor or not.” 

The cream of all which is, — Associate with Unitarians, and you will be known 
as a bad character: be drawn to our “sphere,” and you get in among the elect. 
Or, as the editor had put it before,— We are the Door. Try to get to heaven by 
some other entrance than a Swedenborgian society, and you are a thief and a 
robber, “climbing up some other way.” 

“Tn this world there is so much of hypocrisy and pretension.” We reckon so. 

A writer in the New Jerusalem Magazine has been using our name very freely 
through two successive numbers, as we find, and implying that we have made 
fulse “charges” when speaking of New-Church ecclesiasticism. To refute us 
he devotes a whole page, describing a “ prosperous and flourishing society” in 
Abington. We happen to have its statistics, and as the intelligence is taken 
from the New Jerusalem Magazine itself, we trust it will not be considered “ self- 
erived.” Thus, — 
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authority, which we read and drink into our sorrowing hearts as a 
revelation from heaven itself? We have known its power of conso- 
lation. The stricken father has pored over, and marked for the com- 
fort of those who afterward laid him to rest, the holy passage, 
closing with the sustaining, the soul-stirring words, “ Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.” 

Thanks be to God, who giveth us indeed the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by his written word. Deep experience knows 
and owns this blessed power over the longing, the loving, the suffer- 
ing heart. 








Number of members in 1856 . F . . 54 
se ee a 1857 P F A 56 
“ " we 1859. ‘ ; - 62 
. “ 1860 65 


Increase in five years, 11; or two and one fifth per year. 


We are making a long note, but a very instructive one, we think, and we will 
close it with an extract from Swedenborg, which will afford an exit through the 
ivory gate from the stifling “sphere” of human conceit to the broad upper 
air: — 

“There are also societies of interior friendship, which do not take away an- 
other’s external delight, and derive it to themselves, but take away his internal 
delight or blessedness arising from the affection of things spiritual ; they are in 
front to the right a little beneath the inferior earth, and some of them somewhat 
above. With those who were beneath I have occasionally discoursed, and on 
such occasions they who were above in-flowed in common. They were such in 
the life of the body, that they loved from the heart those who were within their 
common consociation, and also mutually embraced them as united in brotherhood. 
They believed that they themselves alone were alive and in the light, and that they 
who were out of their society were respectively not alive and not in the light ; and this 
being their quality and character, they also thought that the Lord’s heaven con- 
sisted solely of those few ; but it was given to tell them, that the Lord’s heaven is 
immense, and that it consists of every people and tongue, and that all are therein 
who have been principled in the good of love and of faith; and it was shown 
that there are in heaven they who have relation to all the provinces of the body 
as to its exteriors and interiors ; but that, if they aspired further than to those 
things which correspond to their life, they could not have heaven ; especially if 
they condemned others who were out of their society ; and that in such case their 
society is a society of interior friendship, the quality whereof is such, as was said, 
that they deprive others of the blessed principle of spiritual affection when they 
approach to them, for they regard them as not the elect, and not alive, which 
thought communicated induces what is sad, and yet this sadness, according to 
the law of order in the other life, returns to them.” A.C. 4805. 
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“0, IT’S HARD TO DIE FRAE HAME.” 


The evening sun is shining noo 
On bonnie Lochanside, 

And to the byre are creeping doon 
The kye, my mither’s pride ; 

The weans are sporting on the green, 
I see things just the same 

As if amang them a’ mysel’, — 
O, it’s hard to die frae hame! 


I see the house, the loch, the burn, 
The boat lying on the shore ; 

My faither working in the yard, 
My mither round the door ; 

The cradle rocking by the fire, 
That burns a bleezing flame, 

And Jeanie singing to the bairn, — 
O, it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


To keep my faither in his craft 
I left to win a fee, 
And many a tear it cost us baith, 
For I was young and wee: 
I’m feared he ’Il break his tender heart, 
And think he was to blame; 
Gin I could only grip his han’, — 
O, it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


My ain dear mither little kens 
Her Mary is sae ill, 

For ’tween us there ’s a weary gate 
O’ stormy sea and hill ; 

And will I never see her face, 
Or hear her speak my name, 

Or clasp my arms aboot her neck ? — 
O, it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


I thank ye a’ beside me here 

For the love ye ’ve shown to me; 
Ye ’ve gi’en me meat, ye ’ve gi’en me claes, 
And gi’en a gentle fee ; 
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Tue following very touching and beautiful verses we find in the 
June number of “ Tales of the Day.” 
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To think o’t maks my heart grow grit, 
And maks me feel like shame ; 

But yet — forgie me if I say ’t — 
O, it’s hard to die frae hame ! 


And when ye write to tell our folk 
How Mary ga’ed awa’, 

Be sure ye tell them how I thocht 
And spoke aboot them a’ ; 

And tell them, too, I ga’ed in peace 
Because I kent the Name 

O’ a Father and a Brother dear, — 
Fareweel, I’m noo gaun hame! 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


Tus subject is brought out in the very interesting paper of a con- 
tributor to the Magazine, “Cosmogony.” ‘The subject is exciting 
much discussion among French naturalists, chiefly through a treatise 
of M. Ponchet, who proclaims and defends the doctrine of spontane- 
ous generation in the interest of the development hypothesis. The 
doctrine is ably combated in Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 
1861, and those who wish to follow up the subject will find it there 
fully discussed, and facts and experiments given in detail. The 
question has religious as well as scientific bearings, though the 
theory of spontaneous generation may be made to fit in as well with 
the highest Theism as the baldest Pantheism. 


Poets are prophets, and Whittier seems likely to turn out more of 
a prophet than he knew of when, in the Presidential campaign, five 
years ago, he produced the following exquisite lines : — 


THE PASS OF THE SIERRA. 


All night above their rocky bed 
They saw the stars march slow ; 
The wild Sierra overhead, 
The desert’s death below. 


The Indian from his lodge of bark, 
The gray bear from his den, 

Beyond their camp-fire’s wall of dark, 
Glared on the mountain men. 
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Still upward turned with anxious strain 
The leader’s sleepless eye, 

When splinters of the mountain chain 
Stood blank against the sky. 


The night waned slow ; at last a glow, 
A gleam of sudden fire, 

Shot up behind the walls of snow, 
And tipped each icy spire. 


“ Up men !” he cried, “ yon rocky comb 
To-day, please God, we ’ll pass, 

And look from winter’s frozen home 
On summer's flowers and grass.” 


They set their faces to the blast, 
They trod the eternal snow, 

And, faint, worn, bleeding, hailed at last 
The promised land below. 


Behind they saw the snow-cloud tossed 
By many an icy horn ; 

Before, warm valleys, wood-embossed, 
And green with vines and corn. 


They left the winter at their backs 
To flap his baffled wing, 

And downward with the cataracts 
Leaped to the lap of spring. 


Strong leader of the mountain band, 
Another task remains, — 

To break from Slavery’s desert land 
A path to Freedom’s plains. 


The winds are wild, the way is drear, 
Yet, flashing through the night, 
Lo! icy ridge and rocky spear 
Blaze out in morning light ! 


Rise up, Fremont, and go before, — 
The hour must have its man ; 

Put on the hunting-shirt once more, 

And lead in Freedom’s van! 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Southern Rebellion and the War for the Union. A History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Rebellion, and a consecutive Narra- 
tive of Events and Incidents, from the first Stages of the Treason 
against the Republic down to the Close of the Conflict ; together with 
Important Documents, Extracts from Remarkable Speeches, &c., &c. 
New York: James D. Torrey, Publisher. — We have received two 
numbers of this History, and commend it as a convenient repository 
of facts and documents given in the order of their occurrence, which 
will always be valuable for reference and for the uses of history. 
The first number begins with Mr. Lincoln’s election, and the second 
brings down the record to the meeting of the Thirty-sixth Congress, 
including President Buchanan’s Message. 8. 


Tales of the Day. Number 5.—They continue with unabated in- 
terest, and we hope are well patronized. — Short Stories for Leisure 
Hours, selected from Tales of the Day, — every Story complete,— 
are for travellers and leisure hours, when something is wanted which 
is not “to be continued.” They are got out with the same neatness 
in print and paper as the “ Tales,” and make an attractive series. 


Relation of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to Slavery. By Cuartes K. Wuirrte. Boston: R. F. 
Walcutt. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. — This second volume is printed and bound 
uniform with the first, having the same raciness and a tinge of the 
same genial humor. Some of our readers will remember the ad- 
mirable essay in the Atlantic, “Concerning Future Years,” which 
reappears in the present collection. The essay “Concerning the Pul- 
pit in Scotland” abounds in choice anecdote and sensible criticism. 
“Concerning Disappointment and Success,” “Concerning Church- 
yards,” “ Concerning Summer Days,” “Concerning Screws,” “Con- 
cerning Man and his Dwelling-Place,” “Life at the Water-Cure,” 
are the titles of some of the remaining essays, all of them exceed- 
ingly pleasant reading either for hot weather or cold, replete with 
good sense and pungent suggestion. Ss. 











